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E have heard somewhere (of 
WW cours we never can lay our 

hand on statistical tidbits like 
this when we want them, so perhaps 
our figures are guesswork,) that the 
average person spends 23 years of his 
traditional threescore and ten in 
sleeping; 12 years working for a living; 24% years 
going to school; 2 years on trains, buses and street- 
cars; 3 years dressing and undressing; and 4% 
years eating. Throw in 5 years for raising children, 
tending furnaces, putting up and taking down 
screens, shopping, mending, washing dishes, writ- 
ing letters, being sick, figuring up your bank bal- 
ance, getting your hair cut, and going to beauty 
parlors (we’re impartial—we want both men and 
women in on this). The remainder—the incredible 
total of 18 years—he or she must spend somehow in 
some kind of leisure-time activities, ie., going to 
movies, listening to the radio, dancing, swimming, 
playing football, baseball, golf, tennis, bridge, or 
tiddledewinks, driving, traveling, walking, talking, 
making love, going to parties, visiting, or just loaf- 
ing, stamp-collecting, ship-building, gardening, or 
hobbying, attending plays, concerts, lectures, 
churches, or political meetings, AND/OR READ- 
ING newspapers, magazines, and books! 

Next week, November 15 to 21, is Book Week, a 
national celebration designed to induce Americans, 
and particularly American young people, to read 
more books. Now you can say if you like, as we 
say nowadays of so many publicity schemes, “It’s 
just a racket”—in other words, the publishers and 
booksellers want people to read more books so that 
they can manufacture and sell more books. All 
right. So what? Can you think of any other busi- 
ness that you’d rather see increase its sales, or that 
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by so doing would make a greater contribution to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness?” 

Of course, not many people can afford to buy all 
the books they want. But everybody can afford 
to use public and school libraries—which, incident- 
ally, are an American institution that we would ap- 
preciate more if we lived in many foreign coun 
tries where libraries are scarce and undemocratic, 
Every time you read a library book you help to 
boost the total book production of the country and 
to create a “consumer demand” for bigger and 
better financial support of our needy libraries. But 
if you are wise, you will try to save a little money 
each year to buy a few choice books of your own. 
In years to come you will find them among your 
most precious and individual possessions. 

If you'll think a moment about that list above, 
you'll begin to realize that most people’s lives fol- 
low very similar patterns in their main outlines. 
Try as you may, there aren’t so many different 
things to do, and those who are looking for some- 
thing exciting, thrilling, unique, and exceptional 
are very likely to be disappointed. The margin 
in which we can make our lives interesting is just 
those leisure hours when we have a chance to 
choose among several activities. And when you've 
run the whole gamut, reading boils down to about 
the most satisfying experience you can have. 

Is it wasted? That depends on you—on the whole 
personality, the bundle of tastes, interests, enthu- 
siasms, ambitions you have become through the 
years. To spend several hours a day reading news- 
papers, movie and pulp magazines, and frothy 
novels may keep you out of the illiterate class, but 
it doesn’t justify five or ten years of your life “gone 
with the wind.” In reading, as in most other things 
you do, it’s quality that counts. 
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TURNING IT BACK #5 


to begin? For months careful 

observers of the international 
scene have warned us that it is, and 
the feverish behavior of foreign min- 
isters and premiers, international 
fnanciers and industrialists lends 
much support to their predictions. 
Day by day the tension tightens. 
“Loyalists” and “rebels” are in a 
death struggle in Spain. “Right,” 
“Left,” and “Middle” are engaged in 
preliminary skirmishes in France. 
Mussolini openly defies Great Britain; 
Hitler flaunts his contempt for the 
leaders of Soviet Russia; Japan stead- 
ily increases its encroachment in 
China; the League of Nations has 
gone into a complete eclipse; and the 
nations of the world arm themselves 
beyond the scale of 1914. 


| the Second World War about 


Fascism Against Communism 


Out of this confused tangle of war 
preparations, secret and announced 
alliances, and diplomatic sparring 
matches one alignment of the contend- 
ing forces stands out boldly: Those 
governments and political groups 
which are committed to preserve pri- 
vate capitalism against those which 
are determined to kill it or drastically 
reconstruct it. The former (although 
they differ somewhat as to the details 
of their plans) are generally called 
Fascists. The latter (and they too 
vary somewhat in their programs) 
are called Communist or Socialist. 
Although the conflict is emerging in 
most of the countries of the world, 
it is most sharply focussed by the 
Fascist governments of Mussolini 
(Italy) and Hitler (Germany) and 
the Communist government of Soviet 
Russia (Stalin and associates). 

It is important to note first that 
tach of these governments—both the 
Fascist and the Communist—is a dic- 
latorship, That is, one man or a few 
men, intensely active, energetic, am- 
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The World-Wide Struggle 


Over Ownership 
and Government 


Dictatorship vs. Dictatorship 


By 


Harold Rugg, Ph. D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


This article is the first of a series by Doctor Rugg on the world-wide struggle 


between democracy and dictatorship. 


The present one distinguishes two basic 


problems, shows the line-up of the extreme forces—Fascist Dictatorship vs. Com- 
munist Dictatorship—and sketches the recent movements which produced them. 


= 


The second, to appear December 5, 


will discuss the status of the conflict over 


ownership in the democratic countries of Europe and the struggle of democracy 
vs. dictatorship. The third will appraise the situation in America. 


bitious, and determined to get what 
they want regardless of the effect 
upon other men, seize power. They 
abolish parliaments and competing 
parties, forbid free speech and public 
discussion, and rule by fear and force. 
This conflict over private capitalism 
centers at the present moment, there- 
fore, in the struggle between dictator- 
ships. 

It is important to note, second, that 
the struggle over property and gov- 
ernment is not confined to Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia. It is world-wide, 
as you can prove for yourself if you 
will scan the table of governments on 
pages 8 and 9 of Scholastic for Oc- 
tober 3, S.S. Ed. I take only a few typi- 
cal examples: Japan, a virtual dic- 
tatorship of the military party, with 
the Fascists as chief opposition; Lat- 
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via, a dictatorship with all parties 
suspended; Lithuania, all parties ex- 
cept the Nationalist Union suspended; 
Poland and Portugal, dictatorships; 
Rumania, with the pro-German Fas- 
cists growing; Turkey, dictatorship of 
Mustapha Kamal Ataturk; Austria, 
opposition officially suppressed; and 
China, Chiang Kai-shek, dictator. We 
need not multiply the examples. But 
we must ask one important question: 
To what extent are these dictators 
cooperating with each other? 

Only a few years ago France and 
Russia, with the ‘approval of Great 
Britain, created a ring of buffer, or 
friendly states to the east and south 
of Germany. But today, by the clever 
manipulations of 
Hitler and Musso- 
lini, this seems to 
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have been smashed. These same 
buffer states are now forming a fairly 
solid bloc of Fascist nations with Ger- 
many and Italy as the center. Here 
are several examples which show the 
way things are moving. 


1. Austria and Germany have recently 
made a secret trade agreement with 
Mussolini’s acceptance. 

2. In Greece, General John Metaxas 
has ousted the constitutional democracy 
and set up a dictatorship. 

3. Changes in the Bulgarian national 
government indicate that it is tending 
toward acceptance of the Tsankoff Fas- 
cist leadership. 

4. Recently meetings have been held 
by German and Italian ministers of 
propaganda and agreements have been 
made on joint policies of fighting the 
Communist movement. 

5. Similar meetings of the political and 
military leaders of Hungary, Austria, and 
Germany, with, it is believed, Italian 
leaders also, are reported. 

These are a few of the known 
events that lead us to conclude that 
the Fascist leaders in a dozen coun- 
tries or more, are joining with Hitler 
and Mussolini in making a definite 
union of Fascist countries. Moreover 
it now appears from the public de- 
mands and threats of Hitler and Mus- 
solini that it is to be an offensive 
league primarily against Communism. 
Thus the struggle between Fascism 
and Communism is sharpening. It is 
a struggle for control within numer- 
ous countries. But also, it is a 
struggle which carries the antago- 
nistic ideas beyond national borders. 
It is a struggle to impose a set of ideas 
—Fascist and Communist—upon the 
world. 


The Two Real Problems 


We must distinguish clearly be- 
tween two different problems that are 
involved in this world-wide struggle 
over government. The first is one that 
has been the very center of the great 
political controversies for hundreds of 
years. It is: How shall property be 
owned, controlled, and managed? 
Which things shall be owned pub- 
licly and which things privately? 

As a result of the struggle of the 
past few centuries, some things—such 
as water supplies, postal systems, 
schools, streets, parks, telephones, 
railroads and power  plants—are 
owned and operated publicly, that is, 
by governments. No individual is 
permitted to exploit them or the 
people operating them, for his per- 
sonal profit. Most of the other things, 
including the mines of metals and 
fuels, productive land, steel, and other 
“heavy” industries, are owned and 
operated privately. That is, individ- 
uals are permitted to make a personal 
profit from them. Bear in mind, then, 
that this Fascist-Communist struggle 
is essentially over the age-long ques- 
tion of ownership and use of property. 
The Fascists are striving to maintain 
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private ownership of most things; 
while the Socialists-Communists are 
trying to establish public ownership 
of most things. This, then, is the first 
of the two most important problems 
confronting world civilization. 

There is a second problem that is 
equally important, but it is one that is 
fundamentally different from the first. 
It can be stated in three words as 
that of Democracy vs. Dictatorship. 
It raises the question: Who shall 
govern? Shall all the people partici- 
pate in the affairs of the government, 
meeting together to discuss their 
questions and deciding them by vot- 
ing? Or shall a few, “the rich, the 
wise and the good”—as many aristo- 
crats of the past called them—govern 
for all the people? 

The first form is Democracy; the 
second is Dictatorship. The second 
form—government by one man or a 
few men—is not new to the world. 
For thousands of years government 
among most organized peoples was 
chiefly dictatorial, autocratic, and 
based on fear and force. Laws were 
made and orders given by the King, 
Emperor, Duce—call him what you 
will. The people were permitted little 
or no part in deciding things; they 
simply carried out the orders. But 
in the past few hundred years, espe- 
cially in parts of northwestern 
Europe, and in the “new countries” 
settled by the Europeans, a slow but 
sure advance was made toward dem- 
ocratic government. However, in 
face of the numerous dictatorships 
which we have noted before, several 
questions confront us. What factors 
led to the rise of these dictatorships? 
Has the world’s march toward democ- 
racy been stopped permanently? 


Our Need for History 


These complicated problems and 
questions of government cannot be 
understood except in the light of the 
trends, or movements, that brought 
them about. As students of society 
our dependence must be on a knowl- 
edge of history. There are two types 
of trend that we must study: First, 
the long-time movement of affairs 
stretching over hundreds of years in 
which the evolution of democracy is 
seen to be the central strand around 
which other shorter-lived movements 
sprang as tangents.‘ Second, the 
events and trends of the past several 
decades. The latter, especially, con- 
cerns us here. At this time we must 
make clear the “contemporary” con- 
ditions that set back the march of 
democracy. 


tIn previous articles (see especially Scholastic 
for March 5, 1932, May 27 and November 18, 
1933), I have sketched the chief movements in 
the western world’s advance toward democracy, 
The story of “The World’s March Toward De- 
mocracy” is told more fully for young Americans 
in my Changing Governments and Changing Cul- 
tures (Ginn and Company, 1932). 


First: To do that let us study “Oy 
times” as a period of Great Transj. 
tion covering some four decades of 
time—that is, the years since the 
later 1890’s.2 By the “Great Trang. 
tion” I mean the period growing oyt 
of the enormously swift expansion of 
manufacturing and population. It js 
a period which inherited the problems 
caused by the concentration of people 
in cities, the disappearance of free 
land, and the changes in family and 
community life and ideals. American 
history—indeed the history of all in. 
dustrial nations—can show no other 
transformation which was so drastic, 

Second: We must study the man. 
ner in which the First World War, 
1914-1918, brought about a world. 
wide condition of economic and po- 
litical chaos in the 1920’s. To do go 
we have to study these characteristics 
of the movements: 


1. The widespread decline of trade and 
the stoppage of industry. 

2. The inability of industrialists to 
keep the masses at work. 

3. The outbreak of violence—strikes, 
boycotts, lockouts, and the like. 

4. The rapid breakdown in the old, 
established loyalties of the state, the 
family, the church; the general break- 
down in morale. 

5. The rise of ultra-radical groups— 
communist, anarchist, what-not. 

6. The violence of extremist groups. 

7. The demands that government 
establish order. 

8. The presence of a vast, weary, dis- 
contented, despairing class—generally 
the middle class—desiring peace and 
order at any price. 


Third: These conditions revealed 
themselves in all of the industrialized 
countries of the world—but most of 
all in those in which the democratic 
way of life had been practised least, 
and in which economic life was 
broken down by the World War— 
in Russia, in Italy, in Germany, and 
in certain minor countries. 

Thus, in the ‘perspective of history 
we find clues to the answers to our 
questions. A new kind of civilization 
was set up in the western world; 
nations industrialized rapidly. They 
competed for world trade. The World 
War brought chaos and _bewilder- 
ment. And out of it all came dic- 














. tatorships—Fascist and Communist. 


Spain—An Example 


As an illustration of this current 
conflict over property and govern- 
ment let us consider the present 
struggle in Spain. To understand it 
and achieve a fair estimate of its 
probable outcome we must bear in 
mind: 

(Concluded on page 26) 

"2 See my article in Scholastic (January 7, 2h 
1933) for a fuller explanation of this. Teachers 
will find a more complete interpretation of the 
idea in my American Life and tite School Curric 
ulum (Ginn and Company). For students as W 
as teachers, Rugg and Krueger's Social Recom 
struction: A Study Guide (John Day, New York 
City) organizes the whole problem and its his 
tory in detail. 
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— The Heyday of the Blood 


ite, the 
break- 

HE older professor looked up at He sat silent, his drawn face turned was a most extraordinary character, 
roups— the assistant, fumbling fretfully to the window. The older man looked so that his arrival in our family was 
roups. with a pile of papers. “Farrar, at him speculatively. When he spoke quite an event. 

-rnment what’s the matter with you lately?” it was with a cheerful, casual quality “He took precedence at once of the 
he said sharply. in his voice which made the other look oldest man in the township, who was 
= The younger man started. “Why at him surprised. only eight-four and not very bright. 
ce and ...why .. .” the brusqueness of the “You don’t suppose those great 1 can remember bragging at school 
other’s manner shocked him suddenly friends of yours, the nerve specialists, about Gran’ther Pendleton, who’d be 

evealed into confession. “I’ve lost my nerve. would object to my telling you a eighty-nine come next Woodchuck 
rialized Professor Mallory, that’s what’s the story, do you? It’s very quiet and Day, and could see to read without 
most of matter with me. I’m frightened to unexcited. You’re not too busy?” glasses. He had been ailing all his 


rocratie J death,” he said melodramatically. “Busy! I’ve forgotten the meaning life, ever since the fever he took in 
d least, “What of? asked Mallory, with a of the word! I don’t dare to be!” the war. He used to remark triumph- 
fe was little challenge in his tone. antly that he had now outlived six 
War— The flood-gates were open. doctors who had each given him but 
’ . 

Z S i cclama- a year to live; ‘ t J is 
= man reas me i come the Green Mountains, where I} had the , eee waging 7 vis —_ z 
tions, waving his thin, nervous, knot- yest ae Mee ee ee Sie cae going downhill fast, so I hear!’ This 
history ted fingers, his face twitching as he aa a a . pies ae last was his never-failing answer to 
to our spoke. “Of myself... no, not myself, siete ee pel * o eps at ob the attempt of my _ conscientious 
lization j but my body; I’m not well... . I'm ‘ ypiteie = poe _— oe uid " mother and anxious, dutiful father to 
world: getting worse all the time. The doc- ha neers pager a “pi by: i fo be check the old man’s reckless indiffer- 
They tors can’t make out what is the matter ~— a ney = — ence to any of the rules of hygiene. 
> World uw. 1 don’t sleep. .. . I worry. ...I Your great-grandfather?” said the “They were good disciplinarians 
wilder- forget things. I take no interest in other incredulously. “People don’t with their children, and this naughty 
life... the doctors intimate a nervous Yemember their great-grandfathers! old man, who would give his weak 
breakdown ahead of me... and yet “Oh, yes, they do, in Vermont. stomach frightful attacks of indiges- 
Irest....I rest ...more thanI can There was my father on one farm, tion by stealing out to the pantry and 
afford to! I never go out. Every eve- and my grandfather on another, with- devouring a whole mince pie because 

g y 

current ning I’m in bed by nine o’clock. I out a thought that he was no longer he had been refused two pieces at the 
govern- take no part in college life beyond my young, and there was ‘Gran’ther’ as table—this rebellious, unreasonable, 

work, for fear of the nervous strain. we called him, eighty-eight years old whimsical old madcap was an electric 
present § 
stand it I've refused to take charge of that and just persuaded to settle back, let element in our quiet, orderly life. He 


The Very well, then; I mean to carry 


you back to the stony little farm in 
ny, and 


ne dic- 
munist. 


of its summer-school in New York, you his descendants take care of him, and insisted on going to every picnic and 
bear in know, that would be such an oppor- consent to be an old man. He had_ church sociable, where he ate reck- 

tunity for me . . . if I could only been in the War of 1812—think of lessly of all the indigestible dainties 
) sleep! But though I never do any-_ that, you mushroom!—and had lost an he could lay his hands on, stood in 


‘ thing exciting in the evening . .. arm and a good deal of his health drafts, tired himself to the verge of 
ary 1S heavens! what nights I have. Black there. He had lately begun to get a_ fainting away by playing games with 


on of the hours of seeing myself in a sani- pension of twelve dollars a month, the children, and returned home, ex- 
po tarium, dependent on my brother. I so that for an old man he was quite hausted, animated, and quite ready to 
t never . . . that’s what’s the matter independent financially, as poor Ver- pay the price of a day in bed, groan- 
d its bie with me!” mont farmers look at things; and he ing and screaming out with pain as 
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heartily and unaffectedly as he had 
laughed with. the pretty girls the eve- 
ning before. 

“The climax came, however, in the 
middle of August, when he announced 
his desire to go to the county fair, 
held some fourteen miles down the 
valley from our farm. Father never 
dared let gran’ther go anywhere 
without himself accompanying the old 
man, but he was perfectly sincere in 
saying that it was not because he 
could not spare a day from the haying 
that he refused pointblank to con- 
sider it. The doctor who had been 
taking care of gran’ther since he 
came to live with us said that it would 
be crazy to think of such a thing. He 
added that the wonder was _ that 
gran’ther lived at all, for his heart 
was all wrong, his asthma was enough 
to kill a young man, and he had no 
digestion; in short, if father wished 
to kill his old grandfather, there was 
no surer way than to drive fourteen 
miles in the heat of August to the 
noisy excitement of a county fair. 

“So father for once said ‘No,’ in the 
tone that we children had come to 
recognize as final. Gran’ther grimly 
tied a knot in his empty sleeve—a 
curious, enigmatic mode of his to ex- 
press strong emotion—put his one 
hand on his cane, and his chin on 
his hand, and withdrew himself into 
that incalculable distance from the 
life about him where very old people 
spend so many hours. 

“He did not emerge from this until 
one morning toward the middle of 
fair-week, when all the rest of the 
family were away—father and the 
bigger boys on the far-off upland 
meadows haying, and mother and the 
girls off blackberrying. I was too 
little to be of any help, so I had been 
left to wait on gran’ther, and to set 
out our lunch of bread and milk and 
huckleberries. We had not been alone 
half an hour when gran’ther sent me 
to extract, from under the mattress 
of his bed, the wallet in which he kept 
his pension money. There was six 
dollars and forty-three cents—he 
counted it over carefully, sticking out 
his tongue like a schoolboy doing a 
sum, and when he had finished he 
began to laugh and snap his fingers 
and sing out in his high, cracked old 
voice: 

“We're goin’ to go a skylarkin’! 
Little Jo Mallory is going to the 
county fair with Gran’ther Pen- 
dleton, an’ he’s goin’ to have more 
fun than ever was in the world, and 
he—’ 

“‘But gran’ther, father said we 
mustn’t!’ I protested, horrified. 

“‘But I say we shall! I was your 
gre’t-gran’ther long before he was 
your feyther, and anyway I’m here and 
he’s not—so, march! Out to the barn!’ 

“He took me by the collar, and, 
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executing a shuffling fandago of 
triumph, he pushed me ahead of him 
to the stable, where old white Peggy, 
the only horse left at home, looked 
at us amazed, 

“But it'll be twenty-eight miles, 
and Peg’s never driven over eight!’ 
I cried, my old-established world of 
rules and orders reeling before my 
eyes. 

“ ‘Kight—and—twenty-eight! 

But I—am—eighty-eight"” 

“Gran’ther improvised a sort of 
whooping chant of scorn as he pulled 
the harness from the peg. ‘It'll do 
her good to drink some pink lemon- 
ade—old Peggy! An’ if she gits tired 
comin’ home, I'll git out and carry 
her part way myself!’ 

“His adventurous spirit was irre- 
sistible. I made no further objection, 
and we hitched up together, I stand- 
ing on a chair to fix the check-rein, 
and gran’ther doing wonders with his 
one hand. Then, just as we were— 
gran’ther in a hickory shirt, and with 
an old hat flapping over his wizened 
face, I bare-legged, in ragged old 
clothes—so we drove out of the grassy 
yard, down the steep, stony hill that 
led to the main valley road, and 
along the hot, white turnpike, deep 
with the dust which had been stirred 
up by the teams on their way to the 
fair. Gran’ther sniffed the air jubi- 
lantly, and exchanged hilarious greet- 
ings with the people who constantly 
overtook old Peg’s jogging trot. Be- 
tween times he regaled me with spicy 
stories of the hundreds of thou- 
sands—they seemed no less numerous 
to me then—of county fairs he had 
attended in his youth. He was hor- 
rified to find that I had never been 
even to one. . 

“ ‘Why, Joey, how old be ye? ’Most 
eight, ain’t it? When I was your age 
I had run away and been to two fairs 
an’ a hangin’.’ 

“But didn’t they lick you when 
you got home?’ I asked shudderingly. 

“*You bet they did!’ cried gran’ther 
with gusto. 

“T felt the world changing into an 
infinitely larger place with every 
word he said. 

“ ‘Now, this is somethin’ like!’ he 
exclaimed, as we drew near to Gran- 
ville and fell into a procession of 
wagons all filled with country people 
in their best clothes, who looked with 
friendly curiosity at the little, shriv- 
eled cripple, his face shining with 
perspiring animation, and at the little 
boy beside him, his bare feet dangling 
high above the floor of the battered 
buckboard, overcome with the re- 
sponsibility of driving a horse for the 
first time in his life, and filled with 
such a flood of new emotions and 
ideas that he must have been quite 
pale.” 

Professor Mallory leaned back and 
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laughed aloud at the vision he hag _ 


been evoking—laughed with so joy- 
ous a relish in his reminiscences that 
the drawn, impatient face of his lis. 
tener relaxed a little. He drew a long 
breath, he even smiled a little ab. 
sently. 

“Oh, that was a day!” went on the 
professor, still laughing and wiping 
his eyes. “Never will I have such 
another! At the entrance to the 
grounds gran’ther stopped me while 
he solemnly untied the knot in his 
empty sleeve. I don’t know what 
kind of hairbrained vow he had tied 
up in it, but with the little ceremony 
disappeared every trace of restraint, 
and we plunged head over ears into 
the saturnalia of delights that was an 
old-time county fair. 

“People had little cash in those 
days, and gran’ther’s six dollars and 
forty-three cents lasted like the 
widow’s cruse of oil. We went to see 
the fat lady, who, if she was really 
as big as she looked to me then, must 
have weighed at least a ton. My ad- 
miration for gran’ther’s daredevil 
qualities rose to infinity when he en- 
tered into free-and-easy talk with 
her, about how much she ate, and 
could she raise her arms enough to 
do up her own hair, and how many 
yards of velvet it took to make her 
gorgeous, gold-trimmed robe. She 
laughed a great deal at us, but she 
was evidently touched by his human 
interest, for she confided to him that 
it was not velvet at all, but furniture 
covering; and when he went away 
she pressed on us a bag of peanuts, 
She said she had more peanuts than 
she could eat—a state of unbridled 
opulence which fitted in for me with 
all the other superlatives of that day. 

“We saw the dog-faced boy, whom 
we did not like at all; gran’ther ex- 
pressing, with a candidly outspoken 
cynicism, his belief that ‘them whisk- 
ers was glued to him.’ We wandered 
about the stock exhibit, gazing at the 
monstrous oxen, and hanging over 
the railings where the prize pigs lived 
to scratch their backs. In order to 
miss nothing, we even conscientiously 
passed through the Woman’s Build- 
ing, where we were very much bored 
by the serried ranks of preserve jars. 

“ ‘Sufferin’ Hezekiah!’ cried gran’- 
ther irritably. ‘Who cares how goose- 
berry jel looks. If they’d give a 
felly a taste, now—’ 

“This reminded him that we were 
hungry, and we went to a restaurant 
under a tent, where, after taking 
stock of the wealth that yet remained 
of gran’ther’s hoard, he ordered the 
most expensive things on the bill of 
fare.” 


Professor Mallory suddenly laughed 
out again. “Perhaps in heaven, but 
certainly not until then, shall I ever 
taste anything so ambrosial as that 
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Gran’ther cast his hat 


fried chicken and coffee ice-cream! 
[ have not lived in vain that I have 
such a memory back of me!” 

This time the younger man laughed 
with the narrator, settling back in his 
chair as the professor went on: 

“After lunch we rode on the merry- 
go-round, both of us, gran’ther cling- 
ing desperately with his one hand to 
his red camel’s wooden hump, and 
erying out shrilly to me to be sure 
and not lose his cane. The merry- 
go-round had just come in at that 
time, and gran’ther had never ex- 
perienced it before. After the first 
giddy flight we retired to a lemonade- 
stand to exchange impressions, and 
finding that we both alike had fallen 
completely under the spell of the new 
sensation, gran’ther said that we sh’d 
keep on a-ridin’ till we’d had enough! 
King Solomon couldn’t tell when we’d 
ever git a chance again!’ So we re- 
turned to the charge, and rode and 
rode and rode, through blinding 
clouds of happy excitement, so it 
seems to me now, such as I was never 
to know again. The sweat was pour- 
ing off from us, and we had tried all 
the different animals on the machine 
before we could tear ourselves away 
to follow the crowd to the race-track. 

“We took reserved seats, which cost 
a quarter apiece, instead of the un- 
shaded ten-cent benches, and gran’- 
ther began at once to pour out to 
me a flood of horse-talk and knowing 
race-track aphorisms, which finally 
made a young fellow sitting next to 
us laugh superciliously. Gran’ther 
turned on him heatedly. 

“JT bet-che fifty cents I pick the 
winner in the next race!’ he said 
sportily. 

“Done!’ said the other, still laugh- 
ing. 

“Gran’ther picked a big black mare, 
who came in almost last, but he did 
not flinch. As he paid over the half- 
dollar he said: ‘Everybody’s likely to 
make mistakes about some things; 
King Solomon was a fool in the head 
about women-folks! I bet-che a dol- 
lar I pick the winner in this race!’ 
and ‘Done!’ said the disagreeable 
young man, still laughing. I gasped, 
for I knew we had only eighty-seven 
cents left, but gran’ther shot me a 
command to silence out of the corner 
of his eyes, and announced that he 
bet on the sorrel gelding. 


“If I live to be a hundred and break 
the bank at Monte Carlo three times 
a week,” said Mallory, shaking his 
head reminiscently, “I could not 
know a tenth part of the frantic ex- 
titement of that race or of the 
mad triumph when our horse won. 
upon the 
ground, screaming like a steam-cal- 
liope with exultation as the sorrel 
Swept past the judges’ stand ahead 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher 


OROTHY CANFIELD FISH- 
D ER’S name has been asso- 

ciated so long with literature 
and education and good works in 
general that she needs no introduc- 
tion here. When the Book-of-the- 
Month Club was casting about for 
critics for its board of five judges 
whose selection would be universally 
respected, they included her; when 
Bennington College was building on 
the Vermont hills, the trustees en- 
listed their neighbor, Mrs. Fisher, as 
friend and supporter. She is the 
only woman member of the Vermont 
State Board of Education. She has 
been president of the American As- 
sociation for Adult Education. Many 
a cause and committee and institution 
proudly includes her name among its 
friends. Scholastic is one of them. 
Mrs. Fisher has not only served for 
years on our Advisory Board, but is 
also a member of our hard-working 
committee of judges for the story 
division of our annual Scholastic 
Awards. She lives now in the quiet 
village of Arlington, Vermont, but 
her influence and interest are felt 
throughout the land. 

Anyone who has read her books 
will know that Dorothy Canfield is 
an American of New England descent, 
but they won’t necessarily know how 
far that heritage goes back. Her 
family came to this country in 1636, 
moved to Vermont in 1764, and Can- 
fields have owned land there ever 
since. What she sees when she looks 
out of her door today from her home, 
is the same changeless and ever- 
changing view of the Green Moun- 
tains, their valleys and rocky pastures 
and little rivers, that the early Can- 
fields saw over two hundred years 
ago. She herself hasn’t always lived 
there. She was born in Kansas, 
where her father was President of 
the State University, at Lawrence. 
She was educated in France and in 
America, dividing her time from the 
age of ten between schools in the 
two countries, where she was equally 
at home. She got her A.B. from Ohio 
State while her father was president 
there, and studied for her doctor’s 
degree in romance languages at the 
Sorbonne and at Columbia. Her edu- 
cation has been cosmopolitan, but 
always, at rock bottom, American. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Fisher are 
deeply attached to France. They 
lived there so much that the out- 
break of the war was to them almost 
as much of a blow as if their own 
country had been invaded. In 1916 
they left their Vermont farm. and 
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sailed for France. Mr. Fisher en- 
listed in the Ambulance Corps. Mrs. 
Fisher immediately became absorbed 
in relief work in the war zone; in 
organizing an establishment for print- 
ing books and magazines for the 
blind; in running the camp com- 
missary when her husband was 
placed in charge of an American 
ambulance field service training 
camp. Later she moved to the Basque 
country in the Pyrenees and opened 
a large convalescent home for chil- 
dren. In her spare time she man- 
aged to write two books about the 
French people in that then little 
travelled part of the country. The 
Fisher family came back to America 
after the Armistice and has lived here 
ever since except for one year spent 
in France and in Switzerland. 

Mrs. Fisher has a long list of books 
to her credit. The first was a study 
of Corneille and Racine; the second 
an academic English text; but most 
of the books since then have been 
stories about everyday people in 
everyday life. The first of these was 
The Squirrel-Cage (1912); the last 
was Bonfire (1933). In between came 
Hillsboro People (from which “The 
Heyday of the Blood” is taken); Un- 
derstood Betsy; Basque People; Home 
Fires in France; her translation of 
Papini’s Life of Christ; The Bent 
Twig; Rough-Hewn; The Brimming 
Cup; Raw Material; The Deepening 
Stream; Her Son’s Wife; Made-to- 
Order Stories; Fellow Captains (in 
collaboration with that other valiant 
Vermonter Sarah N. Cleghorn); A 
Montessori Mother, written at the re- 
quest of Dr. Montessori herself, whose 
method of child training the Fishers 
spent a winter in’ Rome studying). 
Her last book was the play Tourists 
Accommodated (1934). It also has a 
Vermont setting, but her values are 
always the ordinary human values of 
universal experience. 











The Golden Gate Bridge 
as it looks today. 
(See map below). 
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Spiderwebs of Steel 


San Francisco Dedicates World’s Largest Bridge Across 
Bay; Golden Gate Structure Also Nearing Completion 


ECAUSE a fairly straight line, for 

practical purposes, has always been 
the shortest distance between two points, 
men build bridges. Men build bridges, 
that is, whenever stepping stones, fords, 
or ferries won’t do the work. The idea 
is‘ to get from one place to another, 
without taking the long way around; 
the trick is turned by hurdling the ob- 
stacle with anything from a log to a 
cable. 

The technique of bridge-building has 
now reached the point where, theoreti- 
cally, it is possible to build a bridge 
across the ocean. The only assignment 
left for an engineer to turn down is the 
job of building a span to the moon. 
Plans have been drawn for a bridge 
across the English Channel. Engineers no 
longer speculate, “Is it possible?” Their 
first question today is “Will it pay?” 

It used to be that a bridge was like a 
grocery store. Anyone was allowed to 
open one as a business if he had the 
money. The people who built these 
bridges collected tolls from passengers 
to pay the interest, depreciation, and 
upkeep. A ferryman at Juniata Cross- 
ing, near Harrisburg, made enough on 
tolls to build a bridge across the broad 
Susquehanna. Tolls are also collected 
on state-owned bridges, as the George 
Washington Bridge between New York 
City and New Jersey, which asks fifty 
cents a car; but these tolls go to pay for 
the building of the bridge. When the 
cost of material and labor is paid off, 
there will be only a small charge for 
upkeep. 

Whether a bridge can pay for itself 
in tolls is one way of figuring whether 
it should be built, but there is other 
income from a bridge which has to be 
counted. 

A bridge today is more than a cross- 
ing; it is a link in a national highway 
system. Sixteen miles of approaching 
roads were built to supplement the Tri- 


Borough Bridge system in New York, 
which includes a lift-bridge, a suspen- 
sion bridge, and archspan, and a viaduct. 
The Pulaski Skyway in New Jersey vaults 
over cities, rivers, swamps, and meadows 
to carry motorists above the delays of 
local traffic and draw-bridges. All of 
these giant structures do more than save 
time and mileage for their passengers. 
The effects of the increase in trade and 
traffic which results from a new bridge 
are felt throughout the country. There 
are advantages in convenience, in com- 
merce, and in the strengthening of ties 
between localities. 

Because of these broad benefits, most 
bridges are now built by the public as 
a utility rather than as an investment 
for profit. To promote the general wel- 
fare, the California Department of Pub- 
lic Works dared to spend the staggering 
sum of $77,000,000 (with Federal help 
from PWA funds) on the San Francisco 
Oakland Bay bridge, which is opened to 
traffic this week. Instead of relying on 
ferries, the residents of these two great 
cities may now travel 814 
miles by car, by bus, and 
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All Figured Out 


By Harold J. Fitzgerald 


UR shoes sank into a springy 
network so suggestive of chicken 
wire that we stepped lightly in the 
fear of pushing our feet through it 
Between its strands we saw a broad 
surface that seemed to have been 
daubed crudely with greenish paint 
and left full of ridges, but which we 
knew, from having just left it, was 
San Francisco Bay. The interval wags 
occupied by about four hundred feet 
of air and an occasional sea gull. 
From below, the festooned cable 
had looked like a slender but quite 
solid thing up against the sky. But 
as we came out onto the catwalk 
we discovered that it was made up 
of 37 smaller cables, and that each 
of these was a bundle of 474 wires 
clamped together every few yards, 
The bundles, or strands, as the en- 
gineer called them, ran shoulder-high 
beside us apparently out of and into 
infinity, and for no reason that we 
could see had the multitudinous mo- 
tion of a bunched herd of galloping 
cattle. Later the strands would be 
packed tightly together to form the 
2842-inch cable of the biggest bridge 
in the world, and the combined 
strength of the 17,464 pencil-like wires 
would support the heaviest loads 
ever hung from anything in history, 
On our way across the anchorage 
the engineer had showed us how the 
strands were looped through 37 eye- 
bars embedded in thousands of tons 
of concrete, and then he had said a 
curious thing. There were not really 
17,464 wires; there was one wire 
which ran back and forth across the 
three-mile reach of bay 17,464 times. 
This came as a shock to those of us 
who had supposed the cable could be 
pulled up or let down to the proper 
length before being fastened per- 
manently, and someone remarked 


that it didn’t leave much room for 





eventually by train across the 
cantilever and truss spans 
which lead from Oakland, 
through the tunnel on Yerba 
Buena island, and over the 
suspension bridge that leads 
into San Francisco. Another 
suspension bridge, the Golden 
Gate bridge, to be completed 
next spring at a cost of $35,- 
000,000, will span the famous 
entrance to San _ Francisco 
harbor and give the Califor- 
nia city direct access to the 
uncrowded areas of Marin 
County across the bay. 
Some Californians feel that 
the “general welfare” prin- 
ciple has been stretched too 











(Concluded on page 28) 
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j eS : The engineer shook his head. that to the height of the span and 

Dut <— re “The cable’s not only carrying you get nearly 2,000 feet for the 
< — the load,” he explained. “It’s height of your towers!” 

. pulling against itself.” He glanced “Oh!” said the man with the pipe. 

rald : e round with brisk impatience for “Five in twenty would ‘still run 

Pee something to illustrate his point.. them up to 800. So we had to find 

“Say you stretch a string across the combination of tension and sag 

a 20-foot space and hang a ten-_ that would be least troublesome. We 

pound weight on it. If it can sag finally fixed the sag at 266 feet, a 


springy 
chicken 


ugh fl nee , only an inch the tension will be little over two in 20, which gave the 
broad A about 600 pounds. Let it sag a_ cable a tension of 5,200 tons. That 


foot and the tension will go down made the towers 502 feet high.” 

to 50 pounds. If it can stand a The man in the overcoat: produced 
pull of only ten pounds youwH a memorandum book and rested it, 
have to let it down five feet be- open, against the cable. “I used to 


e been 
n paint 
Lich we 


ial : bere . = fore itll hold. It all depends on be pretty good in trigonometry,” hie 
ed feet », eae Be “mes © the slope.” ' said. He drew a triangle, frowned, 
ull, Californians, Inc, Phot “Well then, what’s the slope of | then started over by drawing a circle. 
1 cable § Looking from Yerba eagle ag Mae the cable?” . __ He moistened his lips and tapped his 
t oul - i ekiend tay Rin spent The engineer smiled. “Since it automatic pencil against the dull 
y. But = oa ae ais. eek hangs in a curve,” he said, “it has a_ steel. “What do I take for a radius? 


different slope at every point. And _ he asked. ‘“Two-sixty-six, or—” 


iy adjustment. The engineer laughed and_ a different tension, too.” He pulled “Neither,” said the engineer. 

at each said no, it didn’t. out a notebook, riffled the pages, and You can’t, it seems, measure cables 

4 wine As we filed out along the jouncing = swiftly wrote down a series of square- as you do straight lines or arcs of 
yards, wire netting, I thought of that single root signs, parentheses, and frac-_ circles. They’re parabolas, and when 

the en. § Wire weaving endlessly across the tions, while the impatient rattle of an you start measuring parabolas you 

er-high bay, becoming more and more irre- air-hammer came muffled out of the leave plane geometry and most of 


nd into vocable with each loop; and of the distance and the cobwebby catwalk your friends behind and get up 
| possibility that they would have to swayed under us. “If it sagged only among the spiral nebulae of integral 


hat 
be take the bridge apart and start all one foot in 20,” he said as his pencil calculus. 


us mo- : ; : 
alloping over again. " flew, “its greatest tension would be The engineer made the calculation 
ould be “Don’t worry, said the engineer nearly 13,000 tons. The cable would for us there on the windy catwalk, 
rm. the when I mentioned this. “It's all fig- have to be three feet nine inches in and at last it flashed out the cable 
- bridge ured out to a fraction of an inch. diameter, and it would weigh 1,184 length—2,392! 

bined x | shouldn't think there’d be much tons more than the load!” The man with the pipe heaved a 
ce wires figuring, said a man in a gray over- We shook our heads, wondering deep sigh. “And I thought you hung 
t loads coat. “Isn't it just a matter of at the ways of cables. cables like clothesline! he said. He 
history, dangling the wires to the level of “Then why not let it sag ten or gazed at the glistening curve that 
chorage the roadway?” b even fifteen feet in twenty?” sug- swung like a swallow’s path from 
how the “Not exactly, said the engineer. gested the man with the pipe. tower to tower. “Just 2,392 feet from 
37 eye. Lou see, that’s just where we want “At fifteen in twenty,” said the en- there to there! he murmured. — 

of tons them. You never put a cable where gineer after a few flicks of his pencil, “Oh no!” corrected the engineer. 
| seid you want it because then itll go “the sag would be 1,725 feet. Add (Concluded on page 28) 

st really somewhere else. You put it where 

e wa you don’t want it. 


We stared at him, and a man with 


ross the : 
4 times a cap and a curved pipe said he 
. on thought he could do that well him- 


ould be self. The engineer said he was sure 
, proper of it; the main thing was to know 
ad per- the exact length of the cable. And 
maiiill how, the man inquired, resting an 
elbow on one of the jostling strands, 
did one find that out? 
— “We took the length of the span,” 
the engineer said. “These big ones 
are 2,310 feet. And the height of the 
ELEY roadway—216.” 

“And the height of the towers, of 
course?” 

“No. We had to find that out from 
the cable.” 

“Well!” said the man. “I’d have 
done it just the opposite!” 

“That would be all right, too,” nod- 
ded the engineer, “if your bridge 
didn’t have to hold anything. We 
had to consider the load. On these 
long spans it’s about 4,500 tons for 
each cable. From that we had to com- 
pute the cable tension.” 

“That’s easy. Forty-five hundred Cabsformens, Inc. Phete. 
tons.” Twilight view of the $77,000,000 San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
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Fall Lists Bulge with Books 
For Young Readers 


By May Lamberton Becker 


HEN the year rolls round 
to the high spot of the pub- 
lishing season known as Book 


Week, I am always at a loss for some 
method of calling your attention to 
as many kinds of good books as pos- 
sible, so that all kinds of readers may 
be informed of what is waiting for 
them at the bookstores. This year 
I have put books into small groups, 
choosing largely for their usefulness 
in junior and senior high school 
years, not only for strengthening the 
school-work but for the entertain- 
ment to which one is entitled in the 
off-hours of this strenuous period. If 
your teacher chuckles when she 
comes to that adjective and looks 
at you out of the corner of her eye, 
you have been loafing on the job. 
But anyway, here are some books— 
some I have mentioned before this 
year, some I will speak of again— 
that would enrich your library. 


Historical Fiction 


The representation of this subject is 
uncommonly good this year, and I had 
trouble in cutting this choice to a very 
brief list. On the Golden Trail, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, illustrated by 
Sanford Tousey (Longmans, $2), is an 
exciting story of Gold Rush days in 
California, after a boy has trailed his 
father across the continent from Mass- 
achusetts by the waterways as far as 
St. Joe and then on the westward trek. 
The Scalp Hunters, by Herbert V. 
Coryell, illustrated by Wilfred Jones 
(Harcourt, $2), is by one whose treat- 
ment of historical scenes has been al- 
ready brilliant; this is about early 
eighteenth century warfare in Maine, es- 
pecially Captain Lovewell’s expedition 
and the famous fight at Saco Pond. The 
scalps (for which a hundred pounds 
apiece was paid) were Indian. The 
Wreck of the Active, by F. V. Morley 
(Houghton, $2), is a strong, well-writ- 
ten adventure story of the North West 
fur-trade of 1806, full of perils of sea 
and forest, and good to inculcate en- 
durance. Drums in the Forest, by Alan 
Dwight, pictures by George L. Carlson 
(Macmillan, $1.75), takes place in the 
French and Indian Wars, introduces 
Frontenac, Dulhut and other historic 
characters, and makes the dashing 
coureurs de bois as actively alive as 
the Indian warriors; you get a good 
idea of the way in which Indian allies 
were used in colonial forest fighting, too. 

These are offered, I suppose, to boys, 
but I don’t see why a girl would not 
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gobble them up, or 
indeed why a_ boy 
might not like the 
following gentler, but still active, his- 
torical stories offered with girls in mind. 
Off to Philadelphia, by Marjorie Hill 
Allee, pictures by David Hendrickson 
(Houghton Mifflin, $2), is one of a group 
of novels about a family of girls of 
Indiana in the forties, of which Judith 
Lankester was the first; it has now 
worked down to sister Phebe, just old 
enough to be thinking about setting 
up shop as a “bunnit-maker,” and her 
younger tomboy sister, “Patsy” or 
Martha; they are brought to Philadel- 
phia for the season and there take under 
their protection a youth trying to make 
a living with that new-fangled picture- 
taking machine, named after the French- 
man, Daguerre. The picture-taking 
parts will interest any modern camera 
enthusiast, and the story is otherwise 
good. Beppy Marlowe, by Elizabeth 
Janet Gray, decorations by Loren Barton 
(Viking, $2), shows the new but al- 
ready settled aristocracy of Charles 
Town in the Carolinas as seen by a 
girl from London visiting there in 1715. 
These, as you see, are about our own 
history. In the Stone Age, by Gregory 
Trent, pictures by Carle M. Boog (Har- 
court, $2), goes back to paleolithic times 
and makes the most convincing picture 
of how boys grew up then that ever 
I have read. I do not usually care much 
for prehistoric fiction, but this one got 
me; I suppose the thrilling capture of 
fire by the Club People from its guard- 
ians of the burning mountain had some- 
thing to do with this. Betsy’s Napoleon, 
by Jeanette Eaton, pictures by Pierre 
Brissaud (Morrow, $2.50), should be in 
any collection of books dealing with 
the Napoleonic legend; it shows him as 
he appeared to a tomboyish, sympathetic 
young girl on St. Helena, a real girl, 
daughter of Captain Balcombe. 


Life—Ahead 


I have already spoken of Peggy Cov- 
ers the News, by Emma Bugbee (Dodd, 
Mead, $2), as the best story. of news- 
paper work for women yet written for 
girls, and I find that all the critics seem 
to be in agreement on this point. I have 
also told you about the best story of 
library work and training, Lucile Fargo’s 
Marian-Martha (Dodd, Mead, $2). For 
boys we have another of the admirable 
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vocational stories of William Heyliger, 
you can always trust these because he 
does not overstress. the easy parts of 
getting a living but makes it clear that 
you are likely to meet opposition of al] 
kinds and must have quick wits to over- 
come it. This time it is making fine 
furniture in a mill in the forest, but 
the information would be good for 
starting any one-man business. Fieril 
Hess’s Saddle and Bridle (Macmillan, 
$1.75) should be put with the vocational 
stories, though it is an account of 
Western ranch adventure. The girl who 
joins the outfit on her grandfather's 
ranch does so because she is needed as 
a sort of conciliator between the boss 
and his men, and anyone who has to do 
with personnel problems might get ideas 
from it. Bob Wakefield, Naval Aviator, 
by Blaine and Dupont Miller (Dodd, 
Mead, $2), is a story in which the ex. 
periences and subsequent career of a 
young American are described from his 
flying school days in Pensacola, Florida, 
through his work with the Navy Fight- 
ing Plane Squadron, the Silver Hawks, 
on an airplane carrier. You might no- 
tice, if you are interested in making 
models for decorative purposes, that the 
interesting plan of pasting sails and 
other outstanding parts on the picture 
of a ship and thus making a relief model 
with all sails flying in the wind, which 
was so successful a year ago with a big 
book called Ship Ahoy, has just been 
worked out with airplanes—a much 
harder thing for the artist and publisher 
to manage, owing to so much stream- 
lining. There are six fine and famous 
planes in this new book, Ships Aloft 
(Harper, $2.50), all in full color; one is 
the China Clipper, whose inside work- 
ings and construction, like all the others 
except the Boeing Bomber, you are pef- 
mitted to see. 


Adventures and Romances 
Hurricane Weather, by Howard Pease 


(Doubleday, $2), is a thriller centering 
in Takatoa, “the Island of the Wind that 


Kills,” and that ought to tell you. Tahiti” 
is always a land of wonder for story- 


tellers, and this one, who has a special 


knack for sea-stories, makes the most of 


it when Stan and Tod are stranded, with 
the yacht Wind-Rider sailing away. 
Rocking Chair Ranch, by Lenora Mat- 
tingly Weber, illustrated by J 
(Concluded on page 24) 
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HE exterior of an apartment house. 

It is an old-fashioned “walk-up,” 
inhabited by members of what is known 
as the lower middle-class. In the Cen- 
ter is the entrance door, approached 
by three brownstone steps. On either 
side of the entrance door are the two 
windows of a ground floor flat; and 
above, the windows of the flats on the 
first floor are visible. The “stoop” is 
flanked by iron railings and at the 
extreme Left, wooden steps lead down 
to the cellar. It is just before day- 
break, but still quite dark. The upper 
windows at the Left are lighted, and 
there is a dim light in the vestibule be- 


low. 


A Younc CoupPLe is seen in the vesti- 
bule. They are bidding each other a 
protracted and ardent good-night. After 
a while, THE Man releases THE Girt, but 
immediately takes her in his arms again. 
Another long kiss, then he lets her go 
and comes down the steps. She stands 
in the doorway. The moment he reaches 
the sidewalk, he turns, runs up the steps 
again, and kisses her fervently once 
more. Again he comes down the steps, 
goes toward the Left, stops and turns. 
They waft a tender kiss to each other. 
Tae Man goes. THE Girt looks after 
him, dreamily, breathes an ecstatic sigh, 
and enters the house. 

A MupLy INToxIcaTepD MAN appears at 
the Right, whistling “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here.” He negotiates the 
steps without too much difficulty, fumbles 
for his key and enters the house. 

One of the lighted upper windows 
opens and AN Anxious-Facep Man looks 
out. He scans the street nervously, then 
disappears and closes the window. A 
moment later A Doctor hurries on, at 
the Right, bag in hand. He discards his 
cigarette and quickly enters the house. 

A Tuer glides swiftly on, at the Left, 
looks furtively behind him, and dodges 
into the vestibule, out of sight. A mo- 
ment later A PoLIcEMAN appears at the 
Left, passes the house slowly and dis- 
appears at the Right. 





EXTERIOR 
A Pageant Without Words 


By Elmer Rice 


It begins to grow lighter. Somewhere 
in the house An Inrant yowls faintly. 
An alarm clock begins its clamor. A 
MILKMAN appears at the Right with a 
rack full of bottles, and hurries down 
the steps into the cellar. He is singing 
“Ramona” lustily. THe THier emerges 
from the vestibule, assures himself that 
the coast is clear, and glides off swiftly 
at the Left. 

The alarm clock stops ringing, but al- 
most instantly another begins. A CoL- 
LARLESS, UNSFAVEN Man comes out of 
the house and goes off at the Right. The 
alarm clock is stilled. THe MiILkMAN 
comes out of the cellar, his rack filled 
with empty bottles, and goes away. A 
Younc MEcHANIC comes out of the house, 
carrying a tin lunch-box. As he goes 
off at the Right he whistles “Hallelu- 
jah.” The yowling of Tue Inrant dies 
sleepily away. 

It is light now, and a sign can be seen 
in the window on either side of the 
doorway. The one at the Left reads, 
“Mme. Murphy, Latest Parisian Modes”; 
the one at the Right, “Prof. Salvatore, 
Music for All Occasions, Also Instruc- 
tion.” 

The lights in the upper windows are 
extinguished. THe Doctor comes out of 
the house, pauses in the doorway, looks 
at his watch, yawns wearily, lights a 
cigarette and goes off at the Right. A 
Boy, with a tousled head and stockings 
sagging down over his unlaced shoes, 
comes out of the house, jumps down the 
steps, and goes off at the Right, his head 
and body swaying in a loose and unco- 
ordinated manner. A CHILD upstairs be- 
gins to practice scales. 


White Studios 


A scene from the stage production Street Scene, Elmer Rice’s Pulitzer 
Prize play based on a theme similar to “Exterior.” 


A Letrer CarriER appears at the Right 
and enters the house. THE JANITOR 
comes up the steps of the cellar, carry- 
ing a full ashcan. He puts the ashcan 
on the sidewalk, goes into the vestibule, 
turns out the light and goes back to the 
cellar. 

An Ice-Man appears at the Left, car- 
rying a chunk of ice. He goes into the 
cellar. THE LetrrerR CARRIER comes out 
of the house and. goes off at the Left. 
THE COLLARLEss, UNSHAVEN MAN appears 
at the Right, absorbed in a newspaper. 
Under his arm is a loaf of bread. He 
enters the house. THE IcE-MAn comes 
out of the cellar and goes away. He is 
singing an aria from “Rigoletto.” 

THe ANxious-Facep Man comes out 
of the house. He is haggard and 
stooped, and he chokes back a sob as he 
goes off at the Left. Tue Boy with the 
tousled head returns, his body swaying, 
a loaf of bread under his arm. As he 
nears the house he drops the bread. He 
picks it up but it falls out of the bag. 
He leaves the bread on the sidewalk, in- 
flates the bag and explodes it with a 
blow of his fist. Then he picks up the 
bread, tucks it under his arm, and takes 
a standing jump up the steps. 

An AsH-MaN appears at the Left and 
takes the ashcan. As he trundles it off 
he whistles “Broken-Hearted.” AN OLp 
BANnK-MESSENGER, in a gray uniform, 
comes out of the house. He stops to 
fill his pipe from a tobacco tin, drops 
the empty tin on the steps, and goes off 
slowly at the Right. Tue AsH-Man 
trundles the empty ashcan back into 
place and goes away. THE CHILD stops 
practicing scales, but THe Inrant begins 
to yowl again. Somewhere, a phono- 
graph plays a jazz melody. 

A STENOGRAPHER comes out of the 
house: short, tight skirt, heavy make- 
up, a vanity case in one hand, a copy of 
True Story Magazine in the other. She 
yawns elaborately and goes off at the 

(Concluded on page 12) 





NOTICE 


Copyright, 1925 (Under title, “Te 

Smewatxs oF New York”), By Elmer 

Rice. Copyright, 1934, By Elmer Rice. 
All Rights Reserved. 


Caution: Professionals and amateurs 
are hereby warned that “Exterior,” 
being fully protected under the copy- 
right laws of the United States of 
America, the British Empire, includ- 
ing the Dominion of Canada, and the 
other countries of the Copyright Union, 
is subject to a royalty, and anyone 
presenting the play without the con- 
sent of the owners or their authorized 
agents will be liable to the penalties 
by law provided. Applications for the 
acting rights must be made to Samuel 
French, at 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City, or at 811 West 7th Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif., or Samuel French 
(Canada) Ltd., 480 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ont. 





















Exterior 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


Left. Tue Inrant stops, but the phono- 
graph does not. 

One of Mme. Murphy’s windows 
opens, and Mme. Murpuy herself ap- 
pears, looking rather frowsy. She de- 
posits a double armful of tumbled bed- 
clothes upon the window ledge and dis- 
appears. THe JANITOR comes half-way 
up the cellar steps, leans his elbows on 
the railing and, puffing at his pipe, be- 
comes absorbéd in his thoughts. A 
ScHoot-Girt comes out of the house, 
carrying a neat school bag. As she 
comes down the steps she draws her 
chewing-gum out into a long, narrow 
ribbon as far as her arm can reach. As 
she goes off at the Right she repeats the 
performance. 

One of the windows at the Right opens 
and Pror. SALVATORE appears, clad in 
pajamas. He is middle-aged and stout, 
with fierce moustaches. He breathes 
deeply, slaps his chest several times, and 
with much puffing and snorting, per- 
forms setting-up exercises. 

Tue Janiror’s Wire comes slowly up 
the cellar steps, carrying a mop and a 
large pail of water. She _ staggers 
up to the sidewalk and goes slowly into 
the house. The phonograph is stopped. 

Tue Boy comes out of the house, very 
tidy now as to hair and shoes. His 
school books are under his arm and he 
munches a banana. He spies the empty 
tobacco tin and kicks it down the steps 
ahead of him. Then he throws the ba- 
nana peel into the street, and goes off at 
Right, kicking the tobacco tin. 

Pror. SALVATORE finishes his exercises 
and closes the window. THE JANITOR 
empties his pipe, and goes back to the 
cellar, taking the ashcan with him. A 
Buxom Woman, with a dog on a leash, 
comes out of the house. * 

An Over-Dressep Woman, with a mu- 
sic-roll under her arm, appears at the 
Left, and goes into the house. One of 
the upper windows at the Right opens, 
and A Housewire appears, her hair wet 
and stringy. 

A Younc Woman comes out of the 
house, carrying a suitcase. She is pale 
and decidedly shabby. She puts down 
the suitcase, and stands listlessly on the 
steps. Then she picks up the suitcase 
and goes off wearily at the Right. 

Tue Anxious-Facep Man appears at 
the Left, carrying a package. He goes 
up the steps, unwraps the package, and 
takes out a rosette of white crepe, which 
he hangs on a hook beside the door. He 
looks at the crepe, straightens it, and 
goes into the house, wiping his eyes. 

In Pror. SALvAToRE’s apartment, THE 
Over-Dressep Woman begins to sing 
scales. A SHARP-Facep WomMaN comes 
out of the house, carrying a small sign- 
board. She looks at the crepe, shakes 
her head pityingly, then carefully exam- 
ines the quality of the crepe. Then, on 
the other side of the door, she hangs 
the sign, which reads “Furnished Room 
To Let,” and goes back into the house. 

AN ITatraAN OrGAN-GRINDER, with a 
wooden leg, appears at the Right. He 
begins to grind out “The Side-Walks of 
New York.” 

CURTAIN 
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ELMER RICE 


LMER RICE’S name was well 
E known in theater circles long 

before his play, Street Scene, 
was awarded the Pulitzer Prize. Mr. 
Rice is one of those rarities, a native 
New Yorker who was not only born 
(1892) and schooled in New York 
City, but who also has elected to 
spend most of his time there since he 
has become famous. His first play, 
On Trial, was produced while he was 
still a student at Columbia, and its 
success must have wooed its author 
away from the course he had set him- 
self, because no sooner had he grad- 
uated cum laude from the New York 
Law School and been admitted to the 
bar, than he deserted the law for the 
drama for good and always. 

After several years in the produc- 
tion and direction end of things, he 
started writing the series of successes 
which are now attached to his name. 
First came The Adding Machine 
(1922), which the Theater Guild pro- 
duced here and which has been acted 
all over Europe. In 1924 he wrote 
Close Harmony, with Dorothy Parker 
as co-author; a few years later an- 
other successful collaboration (Philip 
Barry this time) brought forth Cock 
Robin. Street Scene (1929) was re- 
jected by practically every producer 
in New York before a veteran in the 
business decided to take a_ long 
chance on it. The play is a tragedy 
of the New York tenements; the set 
is a brownstone front; the germ of 
the idea is much the same as that 
of Exterior, which we give you here- 
with. His most recent plays are See 
Naples and Die; Subway; We, the 
People. Last year Mr. Rice served 
for a time as New York regional di- 
rector of the Federal Theater. He 
has just returned from a trip around 
the world for a look at the theaters 
“East and West of Broadway.” 





Phrase Origins 


By Alfred H. Holt 


before you can say Jack Robinsog, 
This is the famous “Palpably Ben Tro. 
vato” phrase. Ever since Brewer thus 
condemned the legend that “Jackie 
robys on” appeared in an old play, ref. 
erence books have been repeating the 
“palpably ben trovato” without bother. 
ing to credit it to Dr. Brewer. Weekley 
refers jokingly to this gentleman Ben 
Trovato, obviously of Italian birth, who 
is always inventing fantastic etymologies, 


\ 





Other suggestions of Mr. P. B. Trovato's _ 


are: that a volatile person named Jack 
Robinson used to make flying visits of 
extraordinary brevity; and that a 19th 


century song by Hudson first used the . 


phrase (it is found in Fanny Burney’s 
Evelina, 1778, Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs to the contrary not- 
withstanding). In America an equivalent 
expression: brought in “Sam Patch,” 
noted jumper. This indicates what I 
think is the true solution: that the name 
must be familiar to all, and easy to say, 
“Jack Robinson” is in the very forefront 
of common names in England. 


benefit of clergy. For some occult 
reason, our medieval ancestors thought 
a criminal should be punished less 
severely if he knew how to read and 
write; if he did succeed in reading what 
was known as his “neck-verse,” he went 
under the jurisdiction of the ecclesiasti- 
cal court, where the death penalty could 
not be invoked for minor offenses. Based 
on an injunction in I Chronicles (Do my 
prophets no harm) the custom reminds 
us of present-day diplomatic immunity 
from arrest. “Benefit of clergy” was 
extended to women in 1691, and abol- 
ished in 1827. Kipling’s punning use of 
it in his short-story (applying it to the 
marriage ceremony rather than to a 
death-sentence) helped pave the way, 
perhaps, for the somewhat less classic 
title of Octavus Roy Cohen, such as 
Nuts and Reasons, and Scrambled Yeggs. 


between two stools. This old phrase, 
implying failure because of hesitation 
between two alternatives, may have 
arisen from a practical joke invented, 
no doubt, by the cavemen; a blanket 
covers two somewhat separated stools 
on which two men are sitting; they in- 
vite a third to sit between them, then 
suddenly rise. The only trouble with 
this as a source is that the trick would 
tend to encourage indecision and cau- 
tion. A better example might be the 
children’s game of Musical Chairs, where 
a moment of indecision as to which chair 
to try for may send you crashing to 
the floor “between two stools.” But I 
am afraid this game does not date back 
to 1390, as the phrase does, in English, 
and even farther back in Latin and 
French. 





Reprinted from Phrase Origins by 
Alfred H. Holt, copyright, 1936, by per- 
mission of Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
New York, pubiishers. 
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was re-elected President of the 
United States by a landslide 
dectoral vote, setting a new 116- 
year mark. Burying his Republi- 
tan opponent, Governor Alf. M. 
Landon of Kansas, under a popu- 
lar majority of ten million, the 
President won 523 out of 531 
dectoral votes. Governor Landon 
won only the rock bottom Repub- 
ican states of Maine and Ver- 
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Roosevelt Landslide Greatest in History 


past election records 
went into the discard as 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


mont, with an electoral vote of 8 
votes. Despite generally bad 
weather, voters flocked to the 
polls to cast a record vote of over 
forty-five million. In the nation’s 
largest city, an election night 
crowd of over six hundred thou- 
sand people packed Times Square 
to watch the returns as they 
flashed on the screen. Shortly 
after ten o’clock a searchlight 
swept in a semi-circle to the north. 
This signal of a Roosevelt victory 
was greeted by a roar from the 
multitudes jamming the streets. 

No such commanding lead in 
the electoral vote has been piled 
up by a presidential candidate 
since James Monroe polled all ex- 
cept a single vote in 1820. This 
vote was withheld to permit the 
previous unanimous victory of 
George Washington in 1796 to go 
unequaled. 

The few national polls which 
had predicted a sweep for Gov- 
ernor Landon took a severe set- 
back. Most outstanding was 
failure of The Literary Digest. 
It had a 25-year record of pre- 
dicting elections correctly and 
forecast the overwhelming 1932 
results in the face of many predic- 
tions to the contrary. The Digest 
gave Governor Landon 32 states 
with a total of 370 votes and 
President Roosevelt 16 states 
with a total of 161. 

Dr. George Gallup’s institute of 
public opinion poll chalked up an 
outstanding triumph in predicting 
the re-election of President 
Roosevelt. The Institute poll 
erred only on the side of caution 
by giving the President 315 sure 
electoral votes and placing 204 
votes on the doubtful line. It 
gave Landon Maine, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire with 12 electoral 
votes. Dr. Gallup had contended 
that The Literary Digest would be 
incorrect because its ballots were 
sent to the higher income groups, 
and the great mass of people mak- 
ing less than two thousand dollars 
a year were not covered fully. 
He explained that his poll at- 
tempted to take a _ scientific 
sample from all classes. 

A more complete analysis of 
the results will be published next 
week by Scholastic, when there is 
more time to survey returns from 
the whole country. Also smashed 
by the Roosevelt tornado were 
Father Charles E. Coughlin and 
his Union for Social Justice ticket, 
headed by Representative Wil- 
liam Lemke, who polled a scant 
vote in his own state of North 





THE PRESIDENT- ELECT 


Dakota. Other minor parties 
polled insignificant totals, liberal 
and radical sentiment having 
turned largely to Roosevelt. The 
American Labor Party, organized 
in New York State as a unit of 
the Pro-Roosevelt Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, polled over 
three hundred thousand votes for 
President Roosevelt and Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman of New York. 
The labor group hopes to organize 
a strong national party for the 
1940 election. 

The President’s sweep _in- 
creased the Democratic seats in 
the House of Representatives by 
fifteen and in the Senate by five. 
Democrats had expected a loss in 
the House. 

Liberals were pleased by the 
close victory of Nebraska’s Sena- 
tor George W. Norris, who ran as 
an Independent supporting Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Youthful Henry 
Cabot Lodge III gave Republicans 
cause for cheering by running 
ahead of Massachusett’s Gover- 
nor James M. Curley in the race 
for U. S. Senator. The veteran 
Republican Senator Borah of 
Idaho was victorious. The “Jeffer- 
sonian Democrats,” led by Al. 
Smith and John W. Davis, failed 
to swing support to Governor 
Landon. All observers agreed 
that the momentous victory was 
an unprecedented vote of confi- 
dence for the President, due more 
to his personal popularity than to 
any campaign issue. 
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Wagner Act Challenged 
in Supreme Court 


Shall the Government have the right 
to regulate the relations of workers and 
their employers? For example: A com- 
pany fires a worker because he joins 
a labor union; or a company refuses to 
talk over wages and working conditions 
with a labor union which represents its 
employees; or a worker is dismissed 
when he refuses to join a company 
union, which is organized and con- 
trolled by company officials. In such 
cases does a Labor Board, appointed by 
the President, have the right to settle 
these disputes and thus prevent strikes 
and violence in industry? This im- 
portant question will be settled soon 
when the Supreme Court of the United 
States decides if the Wagner-Connery 
Labor Relations Act is constitutional. 
The nine justices of our highest Court 
have the final word on whether laws 
passed by Congress or the States agree 
with the rules of government laid down 
by the Constitution. The NRA, the AAA, 
the Guffey Coal Act, and the New York 


“State Minimum Wage Law were all de- 


clared unconstitutional by the Court. 
A decision against the Wagner Act may 
bring up another important question: 
Should the Constitution be amended so 
Congress can regulate industry? 

The Wagner-Connery Act gives work- 
ers the right to organize unions and 
bargain collectively with employers over 
wages and working conditions. Under 
it, employers cannot form company 
unions, refuse to bargain with labor 
unions, or try to block the formation 
of unions. Some employers attacked 
the act or ignored it. They say it tells 
them what they cannot do, but it does 
not put any check on labor. They have 
sought to prevent the Labor Board from 
taking any action in disputes. Two at- 
tacks on the Wagner Act have reached 
the Supreme Court. The Associated 
Press is accused of firing Morris Wat- 
son because he helped organize the 
American Newspaper Guild. This world- 
wide newsgathering agency says Wat- 
son was fired because his work was 
poor. It says the Wagner Act deprives 
it of the freedom of press by trying to 
regulate its actions toward employees. 
The AP also argues it is not engaged in 
interstate commerce and that the Con- 
stitution gives Congress the right to 








The map at right, showing the states 
of origin of several important prod- 
ucts, reveals the difficulty of regu- 
lating business by action of individ- 
ual states instead of as “interstate 
commerce.” Can you identify the 
products? The rail sections indicate 
steel, the crossed hammers coal, the 
cross-hatch squares textiles, the cyl- 
indrical drums oil, etc. 
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regulate only interstate commerce. The 
Labor Board argues the AP engages 
in interstate commerce because its news 
travels through many states after it is 
written. 

The question of interstate and intra- 
state commerce has entered many re- 
cent cases. The Guffey Act was de- 
clared unconstitutional because coal 
mining .was judged to be _ intrastate 
commerce—commerce within one state. 
The Government argued that com- 
merce within one state often affected 
interstate commerce and __ therefore 
should be regulated. For example—low 
coal prices and low wages in one state 
affects the price of coal in another state. 
And a strike in one state often affects 
the flow of goods to other states. The 
Government has the right to regulate 
railroading because it is interstate com- 
merce. And in one case the Court said 
a railroad operating completely in one 
state could be regulated by the Gov- 
ernment because it affected interstate 
commerce. 


The other case to be argued before. 


the Supreme Court concerns the Wash- 
ington, Virginia and Maryland Coach 
Company. The company is fighting a 
Labor Board ruling charging it with 
blocking the formation of a union, re- 
fusing to bargain collectively, and failure 
to rehire eighteen employees who were 
fired. Lawyers admit it is in interstate 
commerce, but charge that the Labor 
Act deprives the company of its rights 
to deal with employees. 

In another case the Virginian Railway 
Company has attacked the constitution- 
ality of the Railway Labor Act, which 
seeks to regulate employee-employer 
relations in one industry. 





Pictorial Statistics, Inc. 
Courtesy The New Republic. 


Civil Service Reform 
Gains Support 


Supporters of Civil Service reform are 
continuing their campaign to remove 
government jobs from the “spoils sys. 
tem” and .also make them stepping 
stones to worth-while careers in that 
service. The National Civil Service Re. 
form League reports that a_ proposed 
twenty-second amendment to the Con. 
stitution, which gives additional safe. 
guards to government employees, is 
gaining strong backing. It announces 
that members of Congress favor the 
amendment by at least 20 to 1, and 
future moves to abolish political favor- 
itism and place our civil service com- 
pletely on a merit basis should he 
successful. 

The proposed amendment reads: “Ap- 
pointments and promotions in the civil 
service of the United States shall be 
made according to merit and fitness to 
be determined, so far as possible, by 
examinations, which so far as practicable, 
shall be competitive. Robert L. John- 
son, President of the League, declares 
not more than half of the 824,000 Fed- 
eral employees are required by law to 
demonstrate any particular fitness for 
jobs. He said many Congressmen have 
stressed their desire for better trained 
workers in the government service and 
a few would have made the wording of 
the proposed amendment even stronger. 
Others recommend that the same results 
could be accomplished more speedily 
through a bill together with a larger 
appropriation for the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which is in charge of conduct- 
ing examinations for positions in the 
government service. The Democratic 
and Republican Parties both have 
pledged continued efforts to expand the 
merit system in government. 
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WITTER BYNNER 


ASTEN, hurry, run, waste no 
time, but get a copy of your 
own,” wrote one Harvard 

man to another, when Young Har- 
vard, the first book of poems by Wit- 
ter Bynner, was published. The title 
suggests that Mr. Bynner expected 
mostly men with memories of Har- 
yard days to read his verses; and 
probably happy college recollections 
did win the book more readers than 
the poetry itself, for at that time, 1907, 
the verse being written in this coun- 
try had few admirers. 

When his first book appeared, 
Bynner’s A.B. degree from Harvard 
was five years old. He had been an 
editor of the Harvard Advocate dur- 
ing his college days, and almost 
immediately after graduation had be- 
come assistant editor of McClure’s 
Magazine. However, when Young 
Harvard came out, Witter Bynner, 
twenty-six years old, had turned 
away from a journalistic career. 
Though he served as literary advisor 
to Small, Maynard & Co., publishers, 
he lived in a quiet artists’ colony 
secreted among the woodland hills of 
Cornish, New Hampshire, writing 
plays and poems. 

Before New World, his second book, 
appeared, the magazines, which had 
been publishing what some one has 
called ‘ “sunbonnet” . verse, became 
aware of Vachel Lindsay’s The Congo, 
where fat black bucks “sagged and 
teeled and pounded on the table”; of 
Carl Sandburg’s Chicago, “Hog 
Butcher for the World, Tool Maker, 
Stacker of Wheat”; of Amy Lowell’s 
free verse made of “sunlight, three 
marigolds, at a ducky purple poppy 
pod.” Controversy over the new 
poets interested the indifferent public. 
Books of verse began to sell well; 
everybody seemed to be writing what 
was called the “new poetry.” In 1917, 
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Witter Bynner’s Grenstone Poems, 
composed of many graceful and ap- 
pealing lyrics, was judged one of the 
two best books of poems appearing 
that year, by the Columbia Univer- 
sity Committee (predecessor of the 
Pulitzer Prize Committee on Poetry). 

It began to appear that some critics 
would praise automatically any 
poetry radically new in form regard- 
less of merit. Witter Bynner, “just 
to show how easily it might be done,” 
took the pen name of Emanuel Mor- 
gan, and with two other poets brought 
out Spectra, poems soberly bur- 
lesqueing the more extreme poetry 
movements. Many writers praised 
the work seriously until a whisper- 
ing campaign exposed the joke. Sev- 
eral critics, Alfred Kreymborg, for 
instance, still claim these poems in- 
clude some of Witter Bynner’s best 
work. 

With the revived interest in poetry, 
colleges began to offer creative writ- 
ing classes conducted by well-known 
poets. During the year that ended 
the World War, Witter Bynner taught 
at the University of California, where 
he had such talented students as 
Genevieve Taggard, Stanton Coblentz, 
and Eda Lou Walton. For about a 
dozen years, he held an _ intercol- 
legiate poetry contest similar to that 
which he sponsors for high school 
students with Scholastic. The Negro 
poet, Countee Cullen, as a young 
Harvard student, won the intercol- 
legiate prize in 1932. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, 1881, 
Mr. Bynner has made his home in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, in recent 
years. Collections from his travels, 
Chinese wood and jade carvings, 
scrolls of Chinese paintings, Indian 
jars, Mexican serapes, and Navajo 
rugs, interest the visitor in his house. 
The ancient Indian and Oriental cul- 
tures have influenced Witter Bynner’s 
task as a poet. He wrote Indian 
Earth, to express the spirit of the 
ritual of the American Indian. That 
its composer was a_ white-skinned 
observer is perhaps too apparent. 
However, The Jade Mountain, an 
anthology of translations from the 
Chinese, are among the most expert 
and beautiful translations we have. 
His latest book, Selected Poems, has 
just been published. 

Witter Bynner writes well in styles 
as different as: 

“I ain’t never ben to but one theater 

in my life— 

I didn’t know how to behave.” 
and: 


“What bird are you in the grass-tops? 

Your poise is enough of an answer.” 
This versatility has been somewhat 
to his disadvantage: as though he 
changed his voice too often for his 
listeners to recognize it. Such poems 
as are quoted below, which carry no 
especial burden of thought, but rather 
a mood or fancy sung with lovely 
ease, are considered his finest and 
most personal vein. 


The New Love 


Content beneath a lulling tree 
That I and crickets know, 

To keep awake, I count the birds; 
They twitter to and fro. 


You think no girl could ever .love 
So dull a lad as this? 

You never knew a neater girl 
Than one I used to kiss. 


And yet I did not dally long, 
Nor want her here with me: 
The sun and I are keeping tryst—- 
And why should there be three? 


This Wave 


Troughing at night, 
Cresting at noon, 
Down with the sun 
And up with the moon, 
Down with the mvon 
and up with the sun: 
What was ended 

Has begun. 


Not quite so simple, but more re- 
warding, is the following poem, 
beautiful in its metaphors. The poet 
notices, sitting at a table, a man 
whose eyes alone make this a spring- 
song. 


A Spring-Song in a Cafe 


As gray, on the table, lay his hand 
As the root of a tree in a barren land, 
Or a rope that lowers the dead. 


As gray as a gravestone was his head, 
And as gray his beard as dusty grain; 
But his eyes were as gray as the 
rain— 


As gray as the rain that warms the snow, 
The bridegroom who brings, to the grass 
below, 
A breath of the wedding-day. 


O, his eyes were the gray of a rain in 
May 
That shall quicken and mate a dead 
May-queen, 
Shall waken and marry a queen of the 
ay 
When all-the graves are green! 
DOROTHY EMERSON. 
Reprinted from Grenstone Poems by 
Witter Bynner, by permission of and 


special arrangement with Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., authorized publishers. 
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Premier Blum Continues 
Middle-Road Policy 


Despite pressure from both the right 
and left wing groups in France, Premier 
Leon Blum continues his middle-of-the 
road policy, which he hopes will bring 
necessary reforms and keep his Popu- 
lar Front Government in power. (Schol., 
Sept. 19, 26.) A recent meeting of the 
Radical Socialist Party, the most con- 
servative in the Popular Front, has 
greatly strengthened Blum’s position. 
The leaders of the party won a vote 
pledging continued support to the pres- 
ent government. The party accepted 
devaluation of the franc as a 
“painful” necessity, but demanded 
a “sound” budget. The Premier 
has answered this demand by 
promising that the income and 
outgo of the treasury will be 
brought nearer a balance in 1937. 

During the past weeks the Blum 
government has done its best to 
keep the conservatives and mod- 
erates in a good humor. It has 
resisted Communist pressure to 
aid the Spanish Government. Al- 
though many observers feel that a 
Spanish rebel victory will endanger 
France, Premier Blum insists that 
aid to the loyalists might plunge 
France into a war with Germany 
and Italy. Strikers, who occupied 
factories, were driven out and 
committees were set up to settle 
differences between employers 
and employees. Police smashed 
Fascist meetings and the Fascist 
chief, Colonel Francois de La 
Rocque, has been charged with 
trying to reorganize the outlawed, 
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The Government also plans to pass bills 
to protect the farmer from crop losses, 
and set up a system of unemployment 
insurance and old-age pensions. 


Germany Approves Italy’s 
Conquest of Ethiopia 


Following the Italo-German agree- 
ment to cooperate in European affairs 


» (Schol., Nov. 7.) the German govern-~ 


ment has officially recognized the Italian 
annexation of Ethiopia, last independent 
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kingdom May 9 when King Vict 
Emanuel was declared “King of Italy 
and Emperor of. Ethiopia.” While Ital. 
ian troops continued driving native gol. 
diers further back into the hills, the 
League of Nations finally lifted the 
sanctions (trade blockade) it has im. 
posed on Italy for invading Ethiopia 
But European nations refused to recog. 
nize Italy’s claim to the country be. 
cause the Italian invasion had bee, 
condemned as unlawful. Germany’ 
recognition came at the conclusion of g 
visit by Count Galeazzo Ciano, Italian 
Foreign Minister, son-in-law and ru. 
mored successor to Mussolini. 
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semi-military, Cross of Fire. To 
balance this drive against Fascism, 
the Government ordered Com- 
munists to limit the number of meet- 
ings they planned to hold and meetings 
that might disturb public order have 
been forbidden. 

Premier Blum still faces serious prob- 
lems. Prices have tended to rise too 
rapidly and workers are threatening 
more strikes if their wages are not 
raised. Farmers, on the other hand, de- 
mand higher prices for their products. 
Although these disturbed conditions 
have acted to check business recovery, 
Blum is determined to push through a 
second series of reforms. He has in- 
troduced two bills to end the “personal 
abuse” and libel that newspapers are 
continually guilty of, and to make news- 
papers announce the sources of their 
revenue. Most French newspapers can 
be bought or bribed, and will print any- 
thing a person is willing to pay for. 
Some newspapers even accept money 
from both sides. This law will give 
readers a chance to see what influences 
stand behind a newspaper’s policies. 
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native kingdom in Africa. This co- 
operation by the dictatorships will reach 
a high point when the leading European 
nations meet to write a new Locarno 
Treaty, replacing the one Germany 
broke last spring when she sent her 
troops into the Rhineland near Belgium 
and France. The two nations have 
agreed to seek a four-power peace 
agreement between France, Britain, Italy 
and Germany. This will leave Russia 
out in the cold and give Hitler a chance 
to turn his attention eastward without 
fear of an attack from the rear. Britain 
and France are said to favor a wider 
agreement that includes Russia but the 
Italo-German lineup would prevent 
this. Will Britain and France brace up 
and oppose the aims of the Fascist na- 
tions? Or will they allow Italy and 
Germany to take the lead in European 
affairs? 

By recognizing the Italian conquest of 
Ethiopia Germany became the first na- 
tion to take that step. Italy annexed the 
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Scandinavian States 

Pledge Cooperation 
While people in many other na. 

tions heard their rulers talk of 


war, children in five capital cities 
gathered last week to sing the na- 


tional anthems of Denmark, 
Iceland, Sweden, Norway and 
Finland. It was the beginning of 


the “Day of the North” celebra- 
tion in these Northern nations, 
Bells of cathedrals in the five cap- 
itals pealed a message of good will 
and these neighbors exchanged 
radio greetings assuring each 
other of mutual sympathy and re- 
spect. 

At the end of the first day's 
ceremonies Kings Christian of 
Denmark and Iceland, Gustaf of 
Sweden and Haakon of Norway 
and President Pehr Evind Svin- 
hufvud of Finland delivered radio 
speeches. King Gustaf declared 
that the Scandinavian countries 
had learned to work together and 
solve difficult problems by “pooling 
brains.” King Christian recalled that in 
1914 the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway first met in Malmo, Sweden, te 
discuss their problems in the face of a 
Europe torn by war, and this spirit of co- 
operation had continued. Norway and 
Sweden have not been bothered by war 
for 121 years. Denmark’s last war was 
years ago. Since Finland won its indepen- 
dence from Russia in 1917 she has re- 
mained fairly calm. Although the 
Scandinavian nations have not joined 
the mad dash to build up armies and 
navies, the rearmament programs @ 
other European nations have aided their 
industries. Recent elections in these na- 
tions have seen the continued rise of 
the Social Democratic (labor) parties. 
They have carried out programs to ai 
the unemployed, the aged, and keep the 
farmers and workers generally contented 
and prosperous. The cooperative move- 
ment is strong in all of them, and a high 
percentage of all land is owned by small 
land owners. 
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the twentieth century novel is an 

improvement on the Victorian— 
the dialog is more realistic. Conver- 
sation in contemporary fiction is 
likely to be made up of short sen- 
tences, very few of them periodic, 
bearing only the slightest relation to 
each other, and containing a mini- 
mum of long words. This sort of 
thing (from Ernest Hemingway’s 
“The Killers,’ as it appeared in 
Schol. May 30, 1931): Two gunmen 
are conversing tranquilly with a 
young counter-man in a lunchroom. 


“We're going to kill a Swede. Do 
you know a big Swede named Ole An- 


9” 


[' one particular, if in no other, 


“Yes.” 

“He comes here to eat every night, 
don't he? . 
“Sometimes he comes here. 

“He comes here at six o’clock, don’t 
9” 


“If he comes.” 

“We know all that, bright boy,” Max 
said. “Talk about something else. Ever 
go to the movies?” 

“Once in a while.” 

“You ought to go to the movies more. 
The movies are fine for a bright boy 

you. 

“What are you going to kill Ole An- 
derson for? What did he ever do to 
you?” 

“He never had a chance to do any- 
thing to us. He never even seen us.” 

“And he’s only going to see us once,” 
Al said from the kitchen. 

“What are you going to kill him for, 
then?” George asked. 

“We're killing him for a friend. Just 
to oblige a friend, bright boy.” 

“Shut up,” said Al from the kitchen. 

This bleak dialog, giving an effect 
of “dead-pan” tragedy, is a Heming- 
way mannerism. Sinclair Lewis is 
more successful in photographic rep- 
resentation of Main Street conversa- 
tion: 

“And what is your chief artistic in- 
terest, Mrs. Kennicott?” 

“Oh—” aware that the traveling sales- 
man had murmured, “Dentistry,” she 
desperately hazarded, “Architecture.” 

“That’s a real nice art. I’ve always 
said—when Haydock & Simons were 
finishing the new front on the Bon Ton 
Building, the old man came to me, you 
know, Harry’s father, ‘D. H.,’ I always 
tall him, and he asked me how I liked 
it, and I said to him, ‘Look here, D. H.,’ 
I said—you see, he was going to leave 
the front plain, and I said to him, ‘It’s 
all very well to have modern lighting 
and a big display space,’ I said, ‘but 
when you get that in, you want to have 
Some architecture, too,’ I said, and he 
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Showing how much simpler life and letters 
have become since literary bustles have 
gone out of style. 


By Alfred H. Holt 


laughed and said he 
guessed maybe I was 
right, and so_ he 
had ’em put on a 
cornice.” 

“Tin,” observed the 
traveling salesman. 

Raymie bared his 
teeth like a belliger- 
ent mouse. “Well, 
what if it is tin? 
That’s not my fault. 
I told D. H. to make 
it polished granite 
You make me tired!” 

In the books of 
the Dickens era, 
however, high- 
flown eloquence 
and oratory of a 
rich literary flavor 
burst resplendently 
upon our appar- 
ently simpler 
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man or _ bar-maid 

could begin a sentence with a “where- 
as” or an “although while” and 
pursue it through Johnsonesque in- 
tricacies to a triumphant climax. 
Some profound student of compara- 
tive literature must have been the 
author of the following quip (pub- 
lished in the American Legion 
Weekly): 


(Her idea of how he would propose) 


“When I look into your eyes, darling, 
a feeling of sublime ecstasy steals over 
me, benumbing my senses and con- 
suming my very soul. Your glance is 
like a draught of delicious wine. The 
mellifluous words that flow from your 
lovely lips are to me as the gentle 
ripple of a mountain brook. Your every 
gesture enchants me with its graceful 
perfection. Will you be mine, darling? 
Will you allow me forever to bask in 
the effulgent sunshine of your pres- 
ence?” 


(How he proposed) 


“Say, hon, you ain’t so bad. I seen 
lots worse. How ’bout it, kid?” 


(Her idea of what her reply would be) 


“Sir, though not insensible to the 
growing warmth of your feeling toward 
me, I feel it would ill match the emo- 
tions of gratitude I feel toward my 
parents were I not to ask that you con- 
sult them and ascertain their wishes be- 
fore venturing any confession as to my 
own heart. But I will be unmaidenly 
enough to admit that I am not entirely 
indifferent to your presence.” 


(What she said) 


“Will I? Say, George, will a parrot 
eat sunflower seed?” 


Readers of the early nineteenth 
century romances will recognize that, 
while the Victorian proposal and an- 
swer are impossible burlesques of 
the remarks any human being, since 
Adam found Eve, could have been 
capable of at such a moment, yet 
they come ludicrously near being a 
faithful transcription of proposals set 
down in all seriousness in books our 
grandmothers read. In fact, it would 
be almost repetitious were we to 
quote here the similar scene from 
Disraeli’s The Young Duke. 

There are occasional signs that the 
writers of that day were conscious of 
being over-grandiloquent. Bulwer- 
Lytton, in his preface to The Last 
Days of Pompeii, calls absurd the 
practice of authors in giving to the 
dialog of the Pompeiians “the stilted 
sentences, the cold and _ didactic 
solemnities of language which they 
find in the more admired of the 
classical writers.” Yet the same au- 
thor, in Eugene Aram, represents the 
“juvenile lead” ‘as taking leave of his 
beloved in words such as _ these 
(speaking of himself in the third 
person): “ ... the parting wishes, 
the parting blessing, of one who, 
wherever he goes or whatever befall 
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” 


It is nearer nature than you will find 
it in works of greater pretension. 
Here a carpenter talks something 
like a carpenter—They don’t all talk 
book.” 

Most of Dickens’ work had been 
finished before such ideas as these 
began to penetrate the minds of nov- 
elists, and as a result we find in his 
dialog thousands of passages like 
this (from A Christmas Carol): “But 
I am sure I have always thought of 
Christmas time, when it has come 
round—apart from the _ veneration 


low is distinctly not recommended ag 

a model for the young writer. It is =” 
insufferably idealized. There is no 
attempt on the part of Mrs. Maylie 
in speaking to little Oliver, nor pm 
the part of Brownlow in addressing 
Nancy, Bill Sike’s “moll,” to ae. 
commodate themselves to the lower 
intellectual plane of the listener. 
Oliver would have yawned on hear. 
ing about “the agony of separation 
from the objects of our love,” and 
Nancy’s reaction to “such priceless 
treasures lavished as the Creator 
bestows but once” must have been 
something suspiciously like “Qh 
vai?” 

If the young ladies of Dickens’ day 
talked anything like Rose Maylie, no 
one but a genius could have stood 
more than five minutes of it. Once, 
Dickens expressly says of her, “She 
related in a few natural words al] 
that had befallen Oliver,” but gives 
no sample of this naturalness. 

Comparing Oliver Twist with one 
of the later novels, Great Expecta- 
tions, for instance, we do find im- 
provement. Much of the dialog is 
natural and good. Exceptions are 
in almost every case productions of 
Pip himself. At one time, a rhapsody 
wells up within him and gushes out 
(according to his own description), 
but the result seems to us to be a 
finished oration rather than the 
“broken words” he would have us 
believe them to be; reeling off a 211- 
word paragraph to Estella, he tells 
her, among other things, “You have (Cc 
been the embodiment of every grace- 


him... ”; and then on his return 
he greets the girl with the glad tidings 
that “in the starry night-watch of 
camps; in the blaze of courts; by the 
sunny groves of Italy :.. never have 
I forgotten you. . . . Your image has 
linked itself indissolubly .. .” and all 
the rest. The author does indeed try 
to justify himself for this balderdash 
by remarking, “The lofty language 
of a hero is a part of his character; 
without that largeness of idea he 
had not been a hero.” 
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Have we then, in real life, none wld it we 


worthy the name of hero? For surely 
not even the most literary of our 
national heroes—not Gene Tunney 
himself—would commit, in conver- 
sation, a sentence in which he re- 
ferred to himself as “one who 
wherever.” 





There is probably more justifica- 
tion for making characters in a novel 
speak eloquently than for being 
grandiloquent in our own daily con- 
versation. The penalty for making 
fictitious characters talk the way 
most of us do, with all our repetitions, 
stammerings, ineptitudes—is dullness. 
The dialog writer must seek the 
golden mean between the happy and 
concise expressions which will carry 
on the action swiftly, and the hope- 
lessly inefficient commonplaces in 
which we hide the thoughts we wish 
to put across. 
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American novelists were of course 
tarred with the same stick. A par- 
ticularly flagrant case is this, from 
Charles Brockden Brown's Arthur 
Mervyn. The hero, who is allegedly 
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Crouse, Copyright, 1930, by Doubleday 
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mortal like the rest of us, on being 
sent by his sweetheart on a mission 
of which he approves, exclaims, “I 
will fly! on pinions swifter than the 
wind. Not the lingering of an in- 
stant will I bear. . . . I will reach 
Curling’s gate by the morn’s dawn.” 

It is this inversion of a sentence 
that the best of us can hardly per- 
petrate without malice aforethought. 
Another difficult construction for the 
extemporaneous speaker is the inter- 
posed subordinate clause, as in this 
illustration from Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Ruth: “... if you give way to a tem- 
per, which, although you have never 
dared to show it to me, I am well 
aware exists.” That “which although” 
is dynamite that the man-in-the- 
street is wise enough not to handle, 
lest it blow the end of his sentence 
off. 

Charles Reade seems to have ap- 
preciated the shortcomings of his 
contemporaries, in this respect, more 
than even the critics did. An indi- 
cation of the hard-hitting novelist’s 
feeling on this subject is in It Is 
Never Too Late to Mend; describing 
a certain tract, the prison-chaplair 
says, “The dialogue is pretty good. 
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due to its sacred name and origin, 
if anything belonging to it can be 
apart from that—as a good time.” In 
our everyday conversations, we do 
get hopelessly tangled up in our sen- 
tence structure, but we don’t come 
out of it as successfully as the 
nephew did. 

Another speech that smells of the 
lamp is Chitling’s narrative about the 
mob attack on Fagin. Known as a 
“pnoor, half-witted dupe,” and being 
at the time “like one distracted” to 
boot, he yet delivers an excellent 
address, utilizing balanced structure, 
figures of speech, suspense, pathos, 
and even a skillful bit of gruesome 
humor; he speaks of the people 
“snarling with their teeth and mak- 
ing at him like wild beasts” and of 
“the cries with which the women .. .” 
—why, a young gangster would have 
steered clear of that meticulous 
“with which” at any cost! 

In the novel from which we have 
just quoted (Oliver Twist), there are 
so many “perfect” individuals that 
we expect to find much stilted 
solemnity of conversation—and we 
are not disappointed. The dialog of 
the Maylie group and of Mr. Brown- 


ful fancy that my mind 
become acquainted with. The stones 
of which the strongest London build- 
ings are made, are not more real, or 
more impossible to be displaced by 
your hands, than your presence and 
influence have been to me, there and 
everywhere, and will be.” Again, in 
his repentance toward Joe and Biddy, 
he is stagey. “Strike me, Joe,” he 
cries. “Tell me of my ingratitude...” 
and much more of the same. After 
a rhythmical 85-word sentence he is 
“entreated to say no more,” but 
insists that he must, and does so to 
the extent of 214 additional words. 
Though Hard Times was without 
doubt the nearest approach Dickens 
ever made to an experiment with 
realism, we find in it that tendency 
to oratory which permeates the con- 
versation of all his “best people.” 
Many of the sentences uttered by his 
heroes and heroines are as polished 
and involved as if read from a 
rostrum. A striking illustration is 
Louisa’s oration to her father, after 
her emotional crisis and exhausting 
flight. It is a model of composition— 
but not of realism. Is this a time for 
a 94-word rhetorical question, or for 
(Continued on page 19) 
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{Reading Menu for the Week 
{NICKERBOCKER’S HISTORY OF 
NEW YORK 


Vashington Irving 

Forget, if you can, that you have been 
id to read this because it was good 
jierature; forget that you have been 
old it was funny, for people seldom 

on what makes a book funny. 
think of it as an outburst of irrepress- 
le good spirits on the part of a young 
nan who could always see the funny 
side of the solemnities of American 
daims to long descent. An aristocracy 
aways seems incongruous in a new re- 
public, anyway, and the American re- 
public was young in 1809, when this 
“history” was published of the early 
days of New Amsterdam, now, I need not 
remind you, the home of Rockefeller 
Center and other amazing features. 

I put “history” in quotation marks be- 
cause it takes such happy liberties with 
the records. Beginning with the creation 
of the world—for if you are dealing with 
filks whose families go a long way 
back, you might as well go back a long 
way—it discovers America (by the 
Dutch) and then blends legends and 
fats into one of the most light-running, 
easy-to-read accounts of our early days 
that you could find. If you live in or 


near Manhattan, of course you should 
read it, but you will find plenty to pay 
you for your time anyway. The book 
has appeared in a special edition ar- 
ranged by Miss Anne Carroll Moore 
with amusing illustrations. 


INSIDE EUROPE 
John Gunther 


Usually I suggest books that you can 
find in your school or public library, but 
this one is so new and so immensely in 
demand, that I do not believe you can 
get it save from a bookstore without at 
least a very long wait. And this is a 
book that should not be kept waiting. 
It helps you to understand the tremen- 
dous situation in Europe today. Coming 
home on the ship this September, every- 
one seemed to be reading it, and telling 
one another how much more they un- 
derstood of what was going on because 
they were reading it. 

Do not think that because there is an 
ocean between us and Europe that what 
affects them there has nothing to do 
with us here. We are all in the same 
world. This summer my daughter and 
I had a short-wave radio and listened 
every night to the news reports coming 
in from every country on the Continent. 
It was as if the very air of our quiet 
room on the edge of the Thames was 
throbbing with the world’s life—often 
with the world’s tragedy. Try to get the 
truth about what is going on abroad, as 
well as what is going on here. Gunther’s 
book helps you to find your way about 
in the newspapers. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 








Victorian Verbiage 
(Concluded from page 18) 


the use of such words as these: in- 
wpreciable, sensibilities, desolation, 


immaterial, misbelieving, visionary, 
irrevocably, disparity, anatomist, 
affinity? 


If there is one thing a labor agitator 
knows how to do it is to “talk the 
language” of the working classes. Yet 
our author so far forgot this as to 
have Slackbridge, in his speech to the 
workers of Coketown, use the words 
recreant and subornation without 
frst having distributed dictionaries. 

The speech mannerisms of two 
characters from Hard Times, the 
pompous Bounderby and the blase 
Harthouse, are sufficiently plausible 
because the unnaturalness is ac- 
counted for by the fundamental affec- 
lation of each man. Though Bound- 
etby, according to Bounderby, is a 
person who 

when he sees a Post, says, “That’s a 

Post,” and when he sees a Pump, says, 

t’s a Pump,” and is not to be 
got to call a Post a Pump, or a Pump 

a Post, or either of them a Tooth- 

pick, 
he more than once blossoms forth into 
this sort of thing: 

With what I shall call your unhal- 
ed opinions, you have been quite 
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shocking this lady; who, as I have 
already told you, is a born lady, and 
who, as I have not already told you, 
has had her own marriage misfortunes 
to the tune of tens of thousands of 
pounds—tens of Thou-sands of Pounds! 


In short, he talks like a self-made man 
who approves his own voice. 

The only Dickens character, how- 
ever, who consistently talked as the 
vast majority of us do—haltingly, 
self-consciously, tritely, but occa- 
sionally stumbling on a veritable gem 
of expressiveness such as “I—I am 
perfectly sore with loving her’—was 
Mr. Toots, adorer of Florence Dom- 
bey. And he is stigmatized as feeble- 
minded! 

We have no thought of trying to 
prove that geniuses of expression are 
incapable of impromptu eloquence, 
or that Charles Dickens really talked 
like “poor Poll” or Mr. Toots. Yet 
Dickens’s own letters are far more 
informal and chatty than the letters 


-he writes for the heroes or heroines 


of his novels. It seems altogether 
likely that his ordinary conversation 
was less stilted than that he put into 
the mouths of his more exalted char- 
acters; and it is equally certain that 
most of his contemporaries talked 
more like Mr. Toots than like Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, it will be 
remembered, addressed Queen Vic- 
toria “like a public meeting.” 


Piterarny Leads 


LIFE ENDS 


With the November issue Life resigns 
its place as one of our leading humorous 
publications and passes into another and 
entirely different phase. Appropriately 
enough Mr. Edward Sanford Martin, one 
of Life’s founders (1883) has written the 
magazine’s farewell. This is the last sen- 
tence (half blessing, half benediction): 
“And as for me, I wish it all good for- 
tune; grace, mercy and peace and use- 
fulness to a distracted world that does 
not know which way to turn nor what 
will happen to it next. A wonderful 
time for a new voice to make a noise 
that needs to be heard!” 


BOOK WEEK 


There are good ideas about Book Week 
celebrations in the current Wilson Bul- 
letin. You can learn here what other 
schools have done about Book Fairs, 
Story Book Balls, etc. More useful still 
is the suggestion contained in the short 
play “Cross My Palm With Silver” by 
Florence King, in the same issue. The 
play is a pattern upon which the Ft. 
Lee (N. J.) High School developed an 
assembly program for Book Week. 


SHAYS’ REBELLION 


If you are a stamp addict or just a 
history student and are interested in 
helping get Captain Daniel Shays’ pic- 
ture on a postage stamp for immortality, 
write to the Daniel Shays Club, Pioneer 
Youth of America, 219 West 29th Street, 
New York City. 


THEATER 


Elmer Rice (see page 12) spent a great 
deal of his time in his trip around the 
world visiting theaters. He found the 
theaters of Russia exciting (among other 
things he says he saw a very funny 
version of the Pickwick Papers some- 
where in the Russian provinces); he re- 
ports the Chinese theater disorganized, 
stylized, confused and too much domi- 
nated by tradition (men still take the 
parts of women in many of the plays, 
fooling nobody with their falsetto 
voices); he thinks the theater in Japan 
is alive, prosperous, and varied. Read 
his accounts of all this in the theater 
section of the New York Sunday Times, 
beginning October 4. 


NOW IN NOVEMBER 


Recommended reading in the current 
November magazines: Atlantic: the two 
articles on Spain “A Diary of Revolu- 
tion (Day by Day in Barcelona),” by 
Megan Laird; “With the Rebels” by John 
Elliott; and the appetite whetting “An 
Apple a Day” by Della T. Lutes. Asia: 
Sven Hedin’s story “Captured in Sin- 
kiang” taken from his forthcoming novel. 
Harpers: Irving Kolodin’s ‘“Footlights, 
Federal Style”; Louis Adamic’s “Aliens 
and Alien Baiters”’; “The Incredible 
Swedes” by Hubert Herring; and Robert 
Maynard Hutchins’ “What Is a General 
Education?” 
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Boy Dates Girl 


Ill. Dress Your Best 


or Clothes Make the Man 
By Gay Head 


= ELL, look at Mrs. Astor’s 

horse” is the comment 

when Julie walks into 
school. And no _ wonder. Julie 
is bedecked in enough blue rib- 
bons to have won the Grand National, 
the Kentucky Derby and the Santa 
Anita Handicap all before breakfast. 
A ribbon in her hair, one squeezing 
her waist, a couple trying to tie down 
her long-flowing sleeves, and two 
more holding on her high-heeled 
shoes. 

Julie, it seems, hasn’t heard that 
modern beaus care naught for bows, 
and she’s dressed up to meet the 
Duke of Brummell. Truth is, neces- 
sity is the mother of Julie’s inven- 
tion: she needs the ribbon in her 
hair to hold up a mop of overgrown 
curls, a sash to raise her carpet- 
sweeper skirt, wrist bands to keep 
her sleeves out of the soup, and shoe 
ties to prevent her falling off her high 
heels. Trouble is, her idea of school 
dress is wrong; she is still under the 
influence of Jean Harlow’s latest and 
most languorous- tea gown. Julie 
should know that the best-dressed 
girl is never the over-dressed butter- 
fly, and that there is a time and place 
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for languor (i.e., when she grows up 
to be Jean Harlow!). 

If Julie wants to win an A-plus 
for smartness, she’ll wear her sports 
clothes to school, and leave the ankle- 
length frills to swish. around the 
dance floor. A tailored sports suit 
or dress with a well-chosen scarf, pin, 
or monogram clip to set it off, would 
come nearer catching Romeo’s eye in 
science lab than all the ribbons or 
doo-dads in the dresser drawer. For 
the general wear and tear of school 
activities, she would choose two-tone 
twin sweater sets and contrasting 
skirts in dark, serviceable colors; or 
wool crepe dresses with changeable 
collar-and-cuff sets for cool- or cold- 
weather months and prints or ging- 
hams, shirtwaist style or two-piece 
dresses for the early summer or early 
fall days. 

Not every Juliet is molded along 
sweater-and-skirt lines, but with a 
little feminine cunning the world will 
never know of the difference. The 
hour-glass figure can be well con- 
cealed by a tailored one-piece dress, 
only slightly belted in; the top-heavy 
form can be well balanced by un- 
trimmed, loose-fitting blouses with 


bagel! get the idea from the 
headline below that either 
the author of these articles oy 
the editors of Scholastic think 
that clothes and external ap 
pearances are the most impor. 
tant part of life. An empty 
head is made no less a vacuum 
by putting a five-dollar hat on 
it. But it is more than a coin. 
cidence that persons of good 
sense and imagination usually 
are interesting to look at, 
They have learned how to buy, 
how to arrange and how to 
wear clothes. 














pockets, peplums, or trimming shift- 
ing attention to the skirt; and what 
takes on the proportions of “middle- 
aged spread” can be minimized by 
the wearing of dark skirts and light 
blouses, with trimming or ornamen- 
tation for the upper regions only. 

To be tailored does not mean that 
a dress or suit must be plain or 
uninteresting. Not by a clip-shot! 
Pins, monograms, triangular or ascot 
scarfs, different blouses, and sweater 
combinations can add up a two-piece 
suit to equal a six-dress wardrobe. 
The fundamentals must be there, but 
the incidentals, such as scarfs for 
school, hankies for the dance, and 
colored anklets for the picnic are 
pennywise and smart. 


Fly Your Colors 

You may vary ypur diet by having 
several sweaters of different colors 
and types, and make up the combi- 
nation to suit your mood, provided 
you aren’t subject to moments of lu- 
nacy when you see purple, red, and 
orange spots before your eyes. When 
you feel on the verge of a color 
frenzy, that is the time to get out last 
year’s brown crépe and see what a 
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sman striped scarf can do, with a 
andkerchief of the same dizziness 
duck in the pocket. You'll satisfy 
our craving, and at the same time 
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‘S Or BH iejuvenate the crépe. 

hink The color cards themselves are 
ap Byondering if they’re seeing things 
por. fight these days, what with all the 
apty HB icretofore outlawed combinations of 
1um blue and green, red and yellow, and 
t on even red and pink; but the stunning 
oin- Bf iutfits you see in the better shops 
ood have the advantage of being reared 
ally in an unusual environment, that of 


at. an expert dyeing laboratory, where 
buy, @, little of this and a little of that is 
’ to Bf .dded together to equal the perfect 
shade. 

Color harmony is something each 
girl must master for herself, and 
lesson one reads “take a look into the 
mirror and then make out your own 
personal color chart.” 

If you see a deep brunette with 
dark hair, eyes and skin, you can 
start thinking of bright colors, yel- 
low, red, orange, vivid greens, blues, 
and white, and take your mind off 
dark green, dull or navy blue, wine 
and purple. It will be impossible, 
of course, to deny the practicability 
.of brown, gray, and black as color- 
scheme bases, but don’t forget to pep 
them up with a splash of the gay 
and giddy. 

If you see a real blonde, with light 
hair and eyes, and fair skin, beware 
of the vivid knock-out drops and 
think of pastels and true colors, not 
off-shades. You may adore orange, 
scarlet, and vermillion, but you'll be 
adored more if you stay true to type 








shift- §} and wear light blues, pinks, nile or 
what [J grass green, aquamarine, and canary 
iddle- § yellow. Fortunately, you are safe 
.d by § onbrown and black, but if you should 
light 9 be a sallow blonde with dark skin 


men- § and eyes, you must steer clear of 
ily. gray, untrimmed white, or any other 


1 that §f color which will deaden your skin. 
in or The semi-blonde with brown hair, 
-shot! § blue or gray eyes, and fair skin has 
ascot § fewer worries. She can wear almost 
eater # any color, and wear it well. The 
piece fj redhead must watch her step. She 
robe. ff can either make people gasp with 
>, but § delight or scream with horror. Her 


s for §} best bets are unusual shades of 
and # green, blue, yellow, brown, or purple, 
: are ff but not such bright ones that her 
crowning glory will be forgotten. As 

for pink and red—taboo! 


aving ff Panoramic View 

a The hand mirror doesn’t tell all, but 
7 ded the full-length mirror will complete 
. re the survey. There are all shapes and 
| and sizes in woman’s world, and the best 





thing to do is make the most of your- 
self, whatever shape you're in. Re- 
member that vertical lines, as stripes 
and pleats, or diagonal lines add 
height to short figures. Short jackets, 
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round-the-compass stripes, belts,- or 
different color blouse-and-skirt com- 
binations will slice inches off the 
how’re-you-up-there girl. 

For the skinny girls plaids, checks, 
and flowered prints will put on the 
appearance of pounds, as will loose, 
full clothes. But for the “pleasingly 
plump,” the way should be straight 
and narrow, with an absence of wide 
belts, large collars, and large-figured 
materials. 

Don’t let yourself be a dressmaker’s 
dummy. Make your clothes fit your 
figure and your personality. If you 
are athletic, large and bony, wear 
tailored, trim clothes; if you are 
small, curved and cuddly, follow your 
fluffy-ruffle way, and make the most 
of it. 


Head to Toe 


Hats for school had best be tams, 
knitted caps, or plain felts—and plain 
felts aren’t of necessity Plain Marys. 
They can be dressed up with colored 
bands (to be fashioned by your own 
little fingers) to match various cos- 
tumes. No need to stop there. After 
you've once started a sewing spree, 
try making scarfs of scraps of Moth- 
er’s dress; fortify yourself for the 


nothing-to-do-ness of a rainy day 
by taking up knitting; watch for the 
latest patterns of collars and cuffs 
and make a new pique set to re- 
place the lace one worn to shreds. 
If you have a yen for monograms 


Gold and 


or initials, cultivate it. 


silver initials are good for bags and 
pins, but the embroidery needle and 
thread can whip up the same effect 
for pocket tabs, scarfs, and handker- 
chiefs. 

The matter of stockings is one in 
which girls and their parents do not 
always see eye to eye. The point of 
difference usually arises out of the 
parental pocketbook. It is difficult, 
yea impossible, for a girl to convince 
her parents that she can live as 








cheaply on a regular fare of silk as 
on cotton or wool. Girls should as- 
sume their full share of responsibil- 
ity in keeping the family expenditures 
within the budget, and those assum- 
ing this responsibility will usually 
be able to win parental approval for 
a certain number of pairs of silk 
stockings each semester. Then it is 
up to the girl to make them go as 
far as she can, and to fill in the gaps 
(no pun intended) with cottan mesh 
and wool in the rougher weather. 
There are plenty of snappy cotton 
mesh sports hose these days that go 
well with a sports outfit, and a girl 
of good sense and color intelligence 
can make as good a showing on one 
half the money some other girl might 
spend. In summing up the stocking 
situation, we will say that Juliets who 
know how to make money travel far 
will be able to get along famously 
with some silk, some cotton, perhaps 
a woolen (especially if she has an 
outdoorsy flair about her) and, condi- 
tions permitting, an assortment of 
anklets. 

And _ shoes — good-looking, plain 
ones with no cramped toes to make 
you kick off your boots at the near- 
est table where you can _ hide 
stocking feet. Time was when sen- 
sible shoes were worn only by the 
aged. But something happened: 
either the shoe stylists heard talk of 
a depression and decided to cut down 
on the heels, or they fell at the feet 
of a Garbo and said, “Let ’em spread!” 
Whatever the legend attached, high 
heels are as silly as they look, now, 


; and the less of them the better. 


Right Face—March 


Blessed be those who have pretty 
faces (long may they preserve them) 
but whether or no, honesty is the best 
policy. The more you try to draw 
your eyebrow out to the length of 
your favorite movie star’s, the more 
you'll look like the villainess, instead 
of the heroine. If you have a rosebud 
mouth, it needs no lipstick to tell 
the world. If your eyes are round, 
heavy lines won’t make them almond- 
shaped. If your complexion is 
bumpy, don’t cover the rough spots 
with cakes of rouge—that’s probably 
the cause of it. 

Make-up is objectionable only when 
over-done or mixed with the wrong 
ingredients; but save the major por- 
tion of the day’s work for the night, 
when you'll be under the bright 
lights, at a dance or a party. For the 
early morning scramble to get the 
breakfast cereal and be on time for 
school, just enough lipstick to feel 
dressed and a whisk of the powder 
puff will suffice. 

The same goes for hair-do. Leave 
the new twists and curls for a night 


(Concluded on page 24) 
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—Good Driving— 





The Safe Way 





To Use Brakes 











anatomy of an automobile 


A person may know almost as much as a mechanic about the 


but unless he knows how and when 





to apply his brakes, he has no right to be on the road. Safe driving 


=| me . . ° . » e 
=, is impossible without safe braking: 
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White areas indicate distance (feet) covered during time required to react to 
a situation before brakes are applied; black areas show distance (feet) 
covered aiter brakes are applied. 


Braking Distances 


The drawing above illustrates a principle which all 
drivers must remember. The distance required to stop 
a car—that is, the distance covered from the time the 
brakes are applied until the car comes to a full stop 
—varies according to the speed of the car. For exam- 
ple, the average car travelling 20 miles an hour can 
be brought to a full stop in about 22 feet from the 
moment the brakes are applied, whereas at fifty miles 
an hour a braking distance of nearly 138 feet is re- 
quired. The faster you are travelling, the sooner you 
must start applying the brakes. 
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grade, on loose gravel or dirt, on bumpy roads, ete, 
On gravel roads, for example, almost twice as much 
braking distance is required, and on a road of wet, 


wooden blocks nearly eight times as much. 
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Stopping distance of 109 feet was required, tor a car going 40 miles an hour, 


when clutch was disengaged at time brakes were applied; only 724 feet were 
required to stop when clutch remained engaged until car was nearly stopped. 


Using the Engine As a Brake 


All drivers know that the brakes are not the only 
means of stopping a car. As a matter of fact, a good 
driver tries as frequently as possible to use the engine 
as a brake. In other words, he releases the accelerator 
first and then applies the brakes with a light, steady 


pressure. The car comes to an easy stop with a min 


imum of wear on the brakes. This principle is par 
. <Ze) . NCERTAIN ticul: rly effective ills $s Dac > Cé 
G5 = v arly effective on hills. It holds back the car and 








Stopping distance required on (1) smooth, dry road; (2) loose gravel road; 
(3) wet wooden blocks; (4) bumpy road. (Speed—about 40 miles.) 


The Effect of Road Conditions 


Speed is a factor in judging your braking distances, 
but it is not the only one. Road conditions also play 
a vital part. For even when the brakes are applied, 
the forward movement of the car cannot be stopped 
unless there is effective friction between tires and 
road. Proper and even inflation of all four tires in- 
sures balanced and effective road contact. Friction 


is greatly reduced on wet or icy roads, on the down- 


keeps it under perfect control. If the hill is steep, 
use of second or low gear greatly increases the brak- 


ing effect of the engine. 


Drivers who avoid quick stops, and use their et 
gines as a brake wherever possible, make their brakes 
last much longer. The greater the brake pressure, 
the faster heat is generated and the more rapidly the 
brake linings are burned away. And, of course, the 
more frequently you apply your brakes, the more you 


reduce their efficiency with destructive heat. 


Illustrations through the courtesy of Chevrolet Motor Company, Ford Motor Company, Olds Motor Works and 


National Council of Surety and Casualty Underwriters. No. 3, on “Signs and Signals,” will appear January 23rd. 
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The Brakes 
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HE essential parts of a brake 
a4 apparatus are the brake drum, 
¢ 


thoes and linings. The shoes and 
, linings are housed in the drum— 


a pieshaped cylinder firmly an- 
an hour, ° . 
et wee Mchored at the inner side of the 
stopped. P : 
wheels, Every car is equipped 


ke with at least two of these drums, 





and most cars have one on each 


= wheel. The shoes are metal arcs 
oe smaller than the brake drums. On 
"6IN@ Fi the outside of the shoes are riveted 
on | > linings, which are usually 
aay made of a very durable asbestos 
“= composition which provides a high 
= degree of friction. When pressure 
<7 is applied, the shoes force the lin- 
— ings against the drum, thus slow- 
brak- ing down the turning of the drum 
and wheel. 

r & fj There are two principal brake 
rakes systems—the mechanical and _ hy- 
‘sur Bdraulic. In the mechanical system, 
y the when the driver presses down on 
. , the brake pedal, it pushes or pulls 
ey 


om cables or rods attached to the 
brake shoe 
forces the brake linings against 
the drum. 





which 





apparatus, 
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Hydraulic Brake System 








WYORAULIC BRAKE 


In the hydraulic system, the 
brake pedal operates a piston in a 
small cylinder filled with special 
liquid. This cylinder is connected 
by strong tubes to other cylinders 
at all the brake shoes. When the 
operator presses the foot pedal the 
pressure on the liquid in this cyl- 
inder is sent through the tubes to 
the brake shoe cylinders. These 
brake shoe cylinders also have 
cylinders which force apart the 


brake shoes. 





WAND LEVER ROD 
ADJUSTING SCREW 





FOOT PEDAL ROD 








BRAKE CROSS SHAFT 


REAR BRAKE HOUSING PLATE 
ADJUSTING SCREW 











Mechanical Brake System 





Removing Shoe for Re-Lining 


In addition to the two principal 
systems of braking, there is a 
hand-operated auxiliary brake 
known as the “parking” or “emer- 
gency” brake, which is used to 
prevent the car from rolling when 


parked. 


Always be sure your brakes are 
tight, and if your car has a hy- 
draulic system, be sure there is 
liquid in the cylinders. And even 
good drivers must have their 
brakes re-lined. A safe practice 
is to have your brakes tested every 


three thousand miles, or less. 
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Fall Book Lists 


(Concluded from page 10) 


Stahley (Houghton, $2), is a family 
story in which the lovable Haydens, with 
Bendy, the oldest girl, at their head, set 
to work to discipline themselves and 
bring back the ranch to a paying basis; 
it might well be put with novels about 
earning a living. Ranching on Eagle 
Eye, by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt, pictures 
by Paul Laune (McBride, $2), is by the 
author of that fine novel New Land, 
which told us new truths about home- 
steading in Wyoming; this time she 
shows a family driven by the depression 
to return to the family ranch in the high 
Colorado foothills. McAllister’s Patrol, 
by Norma Bicknell Mansfield, illus- 
trated by Ruth King (Farrar and Rine- 
hart, $1.75), takes place in the wild, lost 
reaches of the outermost trails of the 
National Park beyond the Grand Can- 
yon of the Tamalin. Talking Drums, by 
Waldo Fleming, illustrated by Frank 
Dobias (Doubleday, $2), is another of 
the tense and thrilling African stories 
for which this author is noted—among 
other things, for he has more than one 
pen name. The drums in question belong 
to the Ashantis, and they carry the mes- 
sages of the savage world across all the 
modern efforts to replace it on the Dark 
Continent. 

The Spanish Cave, by Geoffrey House- 
hold, pictures by Henry C. Pitz (Little, 
Brown, $1.75), is a story I dare not talk 
about lest I let out the secret of the 
cave. It is a good one, so good I believe 
it, and I wonder if you will? This author 
should be watched; he can tell a yarn in 
admirable English and make it as excit- 
ing as the pulps. Another adventure 
story that you must on no account miss 
is Jerky; the Story of Two Boys in the 
Old West, by Ned Andrews, pictures by 
Sanford Tousey (Morrow, $2). Phil 
Stong tells me that this is great; I 
thought so myself, but I always like to 
be reassured about the authenticity of 
ranch or Western stories, and Phil Stong 
knows. While we are still on the trail of 
adventure, remember that there is a new 
dog story by Esther Birdsall Darling, 
who wrote Baldy of Nome; this is Boris, 
Grandson of Baldy (Penn Publishing 
Co., $2), and I read it straight through, 
scarcely stopping for meals. It takes 
place first in Nome, Alaska, where some 
of the funniest dog-shows, training, 
tricks and other exercises take piace, 
and then strikes out for Siberia. 

Challenge: Stories of Courage and 
Love, edited by Helen Ferris (Double- 
day, $2), is a collection that will wear 
itself out in any school library or be 
borrowed all over the neighborhood if 
you own it. Miss Ferris, whose skill as 
an editor is attested by such highly 
popular collections as Love Comes Rid- 
ing, and her selections from the auto- 
biographies of women of achievement, 
now gathers in one handsome book, with 
pictures by Marguerite De Angeli, 
twelve stories not written for girls but 
about them and their capacity for great- 
ness in love and in bravery. 

Tangled Waters, by Florence Crannell 
Means, pictures by H. M. Stoops 
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(Houghton, $2), is a Navajo love story 
of the present day, with the young hero 
and heroine both students in Indian 
schools, both returning to the tribal au- 
thority of the desert. There are excellent 
scenes of Indian life and descriptions of 
Indian art, but the love-story, which is 
true and clear, is its highest recommen- 
dation. 


Books to Help Your Studies 


The Junior Bible, selections from the 
American translation of Professor Good- 
speed of the University of Chicago, with 
illustrations by Frank Dobias (Macmil- 
lan, $2.50), makes a version likely to be 
read by many young people to whom 
the stately King James Version seems 
“old-fashioned” or even quite incompre- 
hensible. It may also be used by teach- 
ers in opening exercises, for the selec- 
tions are chosen with a view to their 
narrative and dramatic interest. 

How They Sent the News, by J. W. 
McSpadden (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), is a 
thorough-going account, illustrated with 
a great many photographs, of how news 
has been transmitted by man across land 
and sea for the past 25,000 years. The 
later years are naturally treated at 
greater length, and the wonders of tele- 
graph, television, telephotography, and 
other new devices, are laid before the 
reader. Houses in America, illustrated 
with 180 pencil drawings, by Ethel Fay 
Robinson and Thomas P. Robinson (Vik- 
ing, $3), is a most unusual book to be 
offered to young people, and one I won- 
der that no one thought of making 
before; it is the story of how our houses 
have been built and why, and out of 
what materials; in short, it is a sort of 
social history of America in terms of 
houses. Our Airmen, by Irving Crump 
and John W. Newton (Dodd, Mead, $2), 
is the story of American aviation largely 
from the biographical standpoint, which 
is the most interesting standpoint of all. 
It also shows how a boy can work to- 
ward this arm of the service, how world 
flights are conducted, and a host of other 
practical air-matters in which boys are 
interested. The best book on aviation in 
general, however, that has been offered 
this year to boys, is The Wonder Book 
of the Air, by Allen and Lyman (Win- 
ston, $2.50). The author-in-chief is the 
aviation editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune; the associate author is on the 
staff of the New York Times, and won 
the Pulitzer Prize last year for report- 
ing; the introduction is by Bernt Bal- 
chen. Our Navy, by Charles J. Finger 
(Houghton, $2), is a brief and stirring 
history of the American Navy from its 
origin to the present day: 1772-1782 
takes in Paul Jones and the Revolution; 
1782-1817 gets in Perry on the Great 
Lakes, the pirates of Algiers, and Porter 
on the Pacific; 1817-1865 winds up with 
the Civil War; the last part goes through 
the World War and shows what is now 
being done for the development of naval 
aircraft and shipbuilding. Moving the 
Earth, by Charles Pierce Burton (Holt, 
$2), is a book for older boys about dig- 
ging dams, mines, tunnels, locks, and 
levees, with information about every sort 
of work by which the earth is moved. 
Use it to brighten geography and to de- 
light a boy who means to be an engineer. 





Boy Dates Girl # j 


(Concluded from page 21) 


off, and let a brush and comb do the 
daily labor. Make the best of your good 


points in deciding your type of beauty, of all t 


If your face is round, let your hair g 


straight back, ending in a ruff of curls y “After 


the neck; if you have a widow’s peak, jy jm the Wo 


it peek and pull your hair back to a fig glorious. 
over your ears; if your face is hea. tided te 


shaped, part your hair in the middle 


so no one will forget it; curl up yoy won on 1 


cow-licks, and if you’re naturally curly time we 


let there be ringlets! Blonde, brunette —and wé 


red-head or what-not, you want a glean Mf ef left. 


to your hair—a gleam, which mean fi 6° the v 
three things: brush and brush and brug) fi] ¥e spent 


Finger and Tips 


The Chinese once wore their finger. usted 
nails almost knee length but now they ~* ol 
are adopting Western customs, so don't head tow 
try to lead a back-to-the-knee move ff igi muc! 


ment. Nails have gone back to the fi. I 


ger as skirts have gone down to th nival of - 
floor; and there’s no rhyme or reason fi gall ever 
to having finger tips dripping blood, uw. sun sank 


less you’re in the cast of a melodrama 


Calling attention to your graceful hands distant vi 





can be accomplished much more easily. how the 


Keep your nails shaped in a nice ova ff Mountain 
with a half moon at the base, and usea ff hind our 
natural or slightly tinted polish; let I flies fillec 
graceful movements of the hands claim & the river 
attention—they’ll do it, without benefit tp be flo: 


of riotous colors. 


Go ahead and smile at the ads of reflection 


“pink toothbrush,” but look in the mir- 
ror as you smile, and assure yourself 
that one certain toothbrush is not get- 
ting yellow from disuse. You can laugh 
at “avoid offending” and “what your best 
friend won’t tell you,” but unless you 
form the sensible habit of using a deo- 
dorant, you needn’t wonder why he 
never came back. 


Party Line 


Parties and dances can make or break 
a doubtful Juliet, so be sure you're right 
from head to toe. No use to pile on all 
the family jewels. Use them sparingly, 
and with regard to the occasion. A new 
dress for every party is a luxury m 
Juliet should be permitted. But then 
should be no restrictions on the w 
ders she might perform on old dresses 
Add a long-flowing violet-colored sasl 
to last season’s blue chiffon, and tiesit 
in a big bow smack in front for a change. 
Perch a bunch of violets on your right 
shoulder and march forward, head up, 
as if you owned the world and all the 
dress shops in it. However you wea 
the dark or goldie locks, be sure theytt 
in place, and match your makeup as you 
would your hose. The more natural it 
is, the more natural your beauty. It’s all 
right to fool ’em—if you do; but a 
heavy makeup never fooled a Dead-Eye 
Dick, much less a Romeo. 


no 


Romeo, you’re next! “Cave-Man 
Stuff,”” Gay Head’s next article in 
series, will deal exclusively with you 
dress problems. 
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The Heyday 
of the Blood 


(Continued from page 7) 
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sf all the others, and I jumped up 








“Gran’ther’s dauntless spirit still sur- 
rounded me. I put out of mind doubts 
of our reception at home, and lost my- 
self in delightful ruminatings on the 
splendors of the day. At first, every 
once in a while, gran’ther made a brief 


remark, such as, ‘’Twas the _ hind- 
quarters of the sorrel I bet on. He was 
the only one in the hull kit and bilin’ 
of ’em that his quarters didn’t fall away’; 
or, “You needn’t tell me that them 
Siamese twins ain’t unpinned every 
night as separate as you and me!’ But 
later on, as the damp evening air began 
to bring on his asthma, he subsided into 
silence, only broken by great gasping 
coughs. 

“These were heard by the anxious, 
heart-sick watchers at home, and, as 
old Peg stumbled wearily up the hill, 
father came running down to meet us. 
‘Where you be’n?’ he demanded, his face 
pale and stern in the light of his lantern. 
‘We be’n to the county fair!’ croaked 
gran’ther with a last flare of triumph, 
and fell over sideways against me. Old 
Peg stopped short, hanging her head as 
if she, too, were at the limit of her 
strength. I was frightfully tired myself, 
and frozen with terror of what father 
would say. Gran’ther’s collapse was the 
last straw. I began to cry loudly, but 
father ignored my distress with an in- 
difference which cut me to the heart. 
He lifted gran’ther out of the buckboard, 
carrying the unconscious little old body 
into the house without a glance back- 
ward at me. But when I crawled down 
to the ground sobbing, I felt mother’s 
arms close around me. 


“Oh, poor, naughty little Joey!’ she 
said. “Mother’s bad, dear little boy!’” 

Professor Mallory stopped short. 

“Perhaps that’s something else Ill 
know again in heaven,” he said soberly, 
and waited a moment before he went 
on: “Well, that was the end of our day. 
I was so worn out that I fell asleep over 
my supper, in spite of the excitement in 
the house about sending for a doctor for 
gran’ther, who was, so one of my awe- 
struck sisters told me, having some kind 
of ‘fits’. Mother must have put me to 
bed, for the next thing I remember, she 
was shaking me by the shoulder and 
saying, ‘Wake up, Joey. Your great- 
grandfather wants to speak to you. He’s 
been suffering terribly all night, and the 
doctor thinks he’s dying.’ 

“I followed her into gran’ther’s room, 
where the family was assembled about 
the bed. Gran’ther lay drawn up in a 
ball, groaning so dreadfully that I felt 
a chill like cold water at the roots of 
my hair; but a moment or two after I 
came in, all at once he gave a great sigh 
and relaxed, stretching out his legs and 
attempting to smile at me. 

“‘Well, it was wuth it, warn’t it, Joey?’ 
he said gallantly, and closed his eyes 
peacefully to sleep.” 

“Did he die?” asked the younger pro- 
fessor, leaning forward eagerly. 

“Die? Gran’ther Pendleton? Not much! 
He came tottering down to breakfast the 
next morning, as white as an old ghost, 
with no voice left, his legs trembling 
under him, but he kept the whole family 
an hour and a half at the table, telling 

(Concluded on next page) 








hers nd down in an agony of delight. 
cull “after that we went away, feeling that 
peak 4 the world could hold nothing more 
sé flu orious. It was five o’clock and we de- 
shear. g cided to start back. We paid for 
middle Peggy's dinner out of the dollar we had 
up " won on the race—I say ‘we,’ for by that 
ly a time we were welded into one organism 
weil y _and we still had a dollar and a quar- 
aa ter left. “While ye’re about it, always 
, nail go the whole hog!’ said gran’ther, and 
d brush] ¥e spent twenty minutes in laying out 
that money in trinkets for all the folks 
at home. Then, dusty, penniless, laden 
with bundles, we bestowed our ex- 
finger- # hausted bodies and our uplifted hearts 
ow they # in the old buckboard, and turned Peg’s 
SO don't # head toward the mountains. We did not 
> ‘move- # talk much during that drive, and though 
the fin § | thought at the time only of the car- 
to the nival of joy we had left, I can now re- 
" reason MH eal every detail of the trip—how the 
00d, un- # gin sank behind Indian Mountain, a 
lodrama. I had known before only through 
11 hands § distant views; then, as we journeyed on, 
e easily. § how the stars came out above Hemlock 
ice oval § Mountain—our own home mountain be- 
id use af hind our house, and later, how the fire- 
‘ish; let flies filled the darkening meadows along 
ds claim # the river below us, so that we seemed 
- benefit to be floating between the steady stars 
of heaven and their dancing, twinkling 
ads of & reflection in the valley. 
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JUST My BUM LUCK TO GET 
THESE DARN BLOSSOMS 
WHEN [I WANTED TO MAKE 2 
AREAL HIT WITH JOE'S 


Any boy or girl hates to be 
seen with a pimply skin. 
Yet pimples are very com- 
mon after the start of ado- 
lescence—from about 13 


time ( 
develop. This causes dis- 
turbances in the whole 


sensitive. Waste poisons 


L 


LOOKIT UTTLE 
WHOOSI!IS 

ADMIRIN’ 

: HIMSELF. _/3 

GETTIN 

EveRy 


GET RID OF THESE 
BLAMED PIMPLES? 







“See. — Bie 2 : 
Don’t let Adolescent Pimples 


keep YOU on the side lines 


in the blood irritate this 
sensitive skin. Pimples 
result. 

Fleischmann’s fresh 
Yeast helps to clear these 
skin irritants out of the 
blood. Then, pimples van- 
ish. Eat 3 cakes daily, one 
before meals—plain, or in 
a little water—until your 
skin clears, 





25, or longer. At this 
important glands 


y. The skin gets over- 
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them in a loud whisper all about the 
fair, until father said really he would 
have to take us to the one next year. 
Afterward he sat out on the porch 
watching old Peg graze around the yard. 
I thought he was in one of his absent- 
minded fits, but when I came out. he 
called me to him, and, setting his lips 
to my ear, he whispered: 

“*An’ the seventh is a-goin’ down-hill 
fast, so.I hear!’ He chuckled to himself 
over this for some time, wagging his 
head feebly, and then he said: ‘I tell 
ye, Joey, I’ve lived a long time, and 
I’ve larned a lot about the way folks is 
made. The trouble with most of ’em is, 
they’re ‘fraid-cats! As Jeroboam Warner 
used to say—he was in the same rigiment 
with me in 1812—the only way to man- 
age this business of livin’ is to give a 
whoop and let her rip! If ye just about 
half-live, ye just the same as half-die; 


and if ye spend yer time half-dyin’ some 
day ye turn in and die all over, without 
rightly meanin’ to at all—just a kind 0’ 
bad habit ye’ve got yerself inter.’ Gran’- 
ther fell into a meditative silence for a 
moment. ‘Jeroboam, he said that the 
evenin’ before the battle of Lundy’s 
Lane, and he got killed the next day. 
Some live, and some die; but folks that 
live all over die happy, anyhow! Now 
I tell you what’s my motto, an’ what 
I’ve lived to be eighty-eight on—” 

Professor Mallory stood up and, tower- 
ing over the younger man, struck one 
hand into the other as he cried: “This 
was the motto he told me: ‘Live while 
you live, and then die and be done 
with it!” 





Reprinted from Hillsboro People, by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, by permission 
of Henry Holt & Co., publishers. 











Enter the Planters 
Limerick Contest 




















s¢e Pe , 
Ss ancy aa . 
() «* 
> Prizes 
tt Pilatccccces $25.00 
x Qnd Prize...... 15.00 
3td Prize......- 5.00 
4th Prize.....15 Prizes 
+ + of $1.00 
Just fill in the last line $00 Howse, nw 
of this Limerick! You Vacuum Packed Plaston 
<p can win $25.00 cash! 
acMh, PEANUT, 
Rules 


1—Anyone under the age of twenty-one may 
compete. 


2—Write an appropriate last line for the limerick 
above. The last syllable in the line should rhyme 
with lot. 


8—Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or wrap- 
per bearing a picture of Mr. Peanut with each 
entry, or send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label 
on the wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of 
first page write your name, age, home address, 
city and state. Fasten the bag, wrapper or pic- 


ture securely to your entry. 


4—Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 19th 
Floor, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, January 9th, 1937. No 
entries accepted after that date. 


5—Prizes will be awarded on the basis of clever- 
ness, rhyme and rhythm and neatness. 


6—Judge’s decision is final. Winners will be an- 
nounced in Scholastic, February 6th, 1937 issue. 
In the-event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be awarded 
each tying contestant. 
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World Wide Strugel . 


(Concluded from page 4) 


1. That three fairly distinct group 
are fighting for control of property ang 
government: (a) the Fascists—defenden 
of Big Property—including the Church, 
the nobility and friends of the monarchy 
and the leaders of the army and navy. 
(b) the liberal “republican” group wh 
believe in “democracy” but also in prj. 
vate ownership of property and who are 
striving to “reform” both ownership of 
property (for example by breaking up 
monopolies and _ dividing enormoy 
landed estates among the people) ang 
political government; (c) the radicals— 
communists, socialists, syndicalists, an. 
archists, mostly in the larger cities, 

2. That the liberal “republican” goy. 
ernment, which was in power when the 
Fascist revolution started in the pag 
summer, came about (See Scholastic for 
September 19, 1936) as a result of wide. 
spread unrest among a people who had 
been oppressed for centuries, who lived 
in poverty-stricken misery, and half of 
whom could not even read and write, 

3. That, as in Russia in 1917, the peo. 
ple had had little, almost no practice jn 
democratic government. 

4. Hence, that in a time of economic 
and political chaos with a “liberal” goy- 
ernment in power, hatreds and emo- 
tions control the action of town and 
city populations and their excesses run 
beyond the control of the “tolerant” 
government. 

5. That the Fascists—although they 
are the “Outs,” the “Rebels’—have by 
far the larger resources. 

6. That each of the three leading dic- 
tatorship governments—Fascist Italy and 
Germany and Communist Russia—know 
that the defeat of their cause in Spain 
will be a real set-back to their success 
in the world generally. Hence even 
though they publicly announce neu- 
trality, actually they have been aiding 
their respective sides. 

7. That the success in Spain of either 
side—“Right” or “Left”—will go far 
toward increasing the chances of success 
of that side in France (I shall discuss the 
French situation in my next article), and 
that it might contribute to bringing about 
a world-wide war at an early date. 


The Fear of Another 
World War 


Meanwhile, what of the “non-fascist,” 
“non-communist,” and democratic gov- 
ernments? : 

To that phase of the problem I shall 
turn in my next two articles. But we 
must note one aspect of it here. That is 
that a spark—such as the Spanish Revo- 
lution—may be ignited that might set 
off a big enough explosion to draw all 
of the major governnients into a Second 
World War. Witness Great Britain and 
France being defied by Mussolini in the 
Mediterranean, by Japan in the main- 
land of eastern Asia, and by Germany 
in the middle and southeastern Europe. 
There are indeed so many “storm-cel- 
ters” and “danger-spots” that no ome 
can predict what will take place. 

But, if the spark is struck and one of 
the Fascist governments and Communist 
Russia should move against each other, 
our historical sketch will serve a @ 
guide to appraise the general nature of 
the line-up, and the way in which the 
democratic countries, including the 
United States, will be affected. 
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Fair Harvard 


Students are invited to have their say in | 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome. 


Letters should be confined to 300 words. 


Letters published here do not necessarily 


ForuM: 
Iam writing to compliment Scho- 


represent the editorial views of Scholastic. | 





ic on the article relating to Har- 
yard College. ; ; 
It was a very interesting and educa- 
onal article, and our class enjoyed it 
ery much. We studied the quoted 
es and held discussion in class, 
md we all enjoyed working on the article 
very much. ; 
President Roosevelt speaks very in- 
talligently when he says, “Love of lib- 
and freedom of thought are as pro- 
fund in the homes, on the farms, and 
in the factories of this country as in any 
university.” ' 
[hope to see more articles as interest- 
ing as this one. 
—Anna Grimm, 
James Monroe High School, 
New York City. 


Did She Save Him? 





Dear SIR: 

I beg to differ with you in regard to 
the article which appeared on page 9 
of the Oct. 24 issue of Scholastic. I can 
quote two passages from The Adventures 
gd Discourses of Capt. John Smith, a 
memoir written by John Ashton, that 
prove your statement false: (Our state- 
ment was to the effect that “nowhere in 
amy of Smith’s frank and _ detailed 
memoirs of his experiences and exploits 
in Virginia is any mention made of the 
famous incident of how Pocahontas had 
saved Capt. Smith’s life.—Ed.) 

(1) “Their clubs were raised, and in 
another moment I should have been 
dead, when Pocahontas, the King’s dear- 
est daughter, a child of ten years, find- 
ing no entreaties could prevail to save 
me, darted forward, and taking my head 
in her arms, laid her own upon it, and 
thus prevented my death. She thus 
aimed me as her own, and for her sake 





P= Now Worlds 


Amazing scientific discoveries are constantly opening 
fresh opportunities to conquer ‘‘New Worlds’. Read 
about them in Popular Mechanics. Every month this 
big 250-page magazine is crammed full of fascinating 
accounts and colored pictures of daring adventures, 
astounding achievements in engineering, aviation, 
eectricity, chemistry, physics, radio. Special depart- 
ments for home craftsmen and practical shop men 
—easy to follow plans. Don’t miss this 
month's issue—a_ thrilling, 
grippingand entertaining rec- 
ord of the world’s newest won- 


ders—25c at all 
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Powhatan was contented that I should 
live... G@. Td. 

) “. . . Notwithstanding, the eternal 
all-seeing God did prevent him, and by 
a strange means, for Pocahontas, the 
King’s dearest jewel and daughter, who 
beforetimes had saved my life, in that 
dark night came through the irksome 
woods, and told me of their deceitful 
plots. .. .” (p. 187). 

—Arthur L. Giddings, 
16 Rockview Rd., 
Milton, Mass. 
(Our authority for the disputed state- 
ment is the Encyclopedia Britannica.— 
Ed.) 


In Defense of Students 


Dear Epiror: 

I read your editorial “Is It True What 
They Say About You?” in the Oct. 10th 
issue and met it as a challenge as, no 
doubt, did many other students. 








You informed us that so-called smart | 


men were predicting that we will be | 


intellectual dwarfs. Intellectual, I un- 
derstand, and according 
means pertaining to, or understood by, 
the mind; mental; endowed or gifted 
with the power of understanding; exer- 
cising of the mind. It seems very prob- 
able to me, therefore, and I think it 
should to anybody with any common 
sense, that intellectuality may be best 
obtained through an education. By that 
I mean twelve straight years of school- 
going and a daily “exercising of mind,” 
as Webster says. To get to my point— 
statistics show that in the era in which 
these very intelligent, intellectual, pre- 
dicting gentlemen were obtaining their 
educations (and therefore gaining their 
giant intellectualities) approximately 
forty-three percent quit their daily “ex- 
ercising of the mind” to a certain extent, 
at the completion of the eighth grade. 
While on the other hand statistics prove 
that in this modern era ninety-two per- 
cent of us poor intellectual dwarfs con- 
tinue our daily “exercising of the mind” 
for twelve years; and approximately 
twenty-five percent even go on and con- 
tinue through our universities. Neither 
do I believe it necessary to mention the 
fact that scholastic standards are about 
fifty percent higher now than they were 
at the time our fine-feathered predica- 
tors were getting so intellectual. 

Yes, dear editor, as you say, we are 
being insulted. But, it is our intelli- 
gence, not our intellect, that is being 
insulted. To think we are stupid enough 
to allow these highly intellectual gentle- 
men’s accusations to go unwarranted is 
under-estimating the mental powers of 
this up and coming generation. 

To those intellectually-deficient gen- 
tlemen I say, representing the youth of 
this great nation: we, technically speak- 
ing, are already more intellectual than 
you. 

—Lewis N. Giroux, 
Marshall (Mich.) H. S. 


to Webster, | 
















































This simple movement puts the 
world's finest writing ink, to the 
foks mel colo Mali Misl-Mlolge|-m aaa 4 ea Ola 
always easy to gef. A new 
clever bottle... perfect for foun- 
tain pen filling. Six colors .. 
permanent and washable. 
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OF BRAN AND WHEAT 


e FOR FLAVOR! You can’t beat 
the new, rich goodness of Kellogg’s 
PEP 30% Bran Flakes. Better 
than ever. The flavor of toasted 
wheat in a crisp, crunchy cereal. 


e FOR ENERGY! Every bowlful 
of Kellogg’s PEP supplies fuel for 
active bodies. 
There’s just 
enough extra 
bran to be mildly 
laxative. Ready 
to eat. Sold by 
your grocer. 
Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 
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MY, EDDIE— THATS A LOVELY SCHOOL RING— 
PD LOVE ONE— BUT AREN'T THEY EXPENSIVE ? 








NOT IF You BUY 
PARKER QU/NK 
AND ACT QUICK, } *) 


MARY — &, 


GET YOUR 


HIGH SCHOOL, “PREP” 
OR COLLEGE RING 


bearing official seal or school letters 


Certified $2.00 Value 


ow 25e 


with the purchase 
of a bottle of 


Pa ther 
Quink 
at 15c—Total 40c... YOU SAVE $1.75 


Boys and Girls! This amazing offer is made by 
the Parker Pen Co., solely to introduce Parker 
Quink—the miracleink that cleans your pen as 
it writes—a Parker or any other pen. For Quink 
dissolves sediment left by pen-clogging inks. 
Quink dries ON PAPER 31% faster, yet does 
NOT dry in your pen. 

Get a bottle of Parker Quink today for 15c 
from any store selling ink. Tear off the box-top 
and on the back write the FULL name of your 
High School, Preparatory, Military, or Normal 
School, or College, and its location; also ring 
SIZE and style wanted (man’s or woman’s), 


and your name and address. Then 
mail box-top with 25 cents in coin to 
jf The Parker Pen Co., Dept. 780, 
c Janesville, Wis. Your ring will be sent 


promptly. Offer limited to U.S. A. 
and may be withdrawn any time. 
RINGS FOR GRADE SCHOOLS NOT INCLUDED 


otmaco_ 


POTTERY SUPPLIES 


Select your ceramic materials from the 
largest and most complete group available. 
All Amaco supplies are compounded under 
strict laboratory control, and are guaran- 
teed to give perfect results. Just a few of 
these products are: 





300 Amaco Glazes in many colors and 
i textures—low maturing points for firing 
in any portable kiln. 


a firing clays in various colors—for moist 
modeling, inlay, engobe. or relief work. 


inexpensive electric kilns and throwing 
Re wheels—as low as $15.00. 


general ceramic supplies—tools, sieves, 
a cones, shelves. 


Write today for your copy of the Amaco 
Pottery Supply Catalog. Please state defi- 
nitely whether or not you possess firing 
facilities. 

School Dept. SM 


AMERICAN ART.CLAY CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














| the tower tops.” 


All Figured Out 


(Concluded from page 9) 


“Not yet. Steel stretches. The cable 
won't get its full length till the load 
is on it. We know how far steel 
stretches under a given tension. So we 
figured the tension at each of the 70 
suspender ropes.” 

“And subtracted the total stretchings 
from 2,392?” 

“No,” said the engineer, “there was 
a little more to it than that. If a 20- 
foot rope will stretch a foot, you can’t 
make it 20 by starting with 19, be- 
cause the 19-foot rope will stretch only 
nineteen-twentieths of a foot. That 
wouldn’t be so bad, but when you 
shorten a cable you decrease its slope. 
That increases the tension and makes it 
stretch more. But as it stretches its 
slope increases, so that it stretches less 
and less. And of course that’s going on 
at different rates in different parts of 
the cable—” 

“You’re not trying to tell me,” broke 
in the man with the overcoat, “that any 
human being could figure that out!” 

“Lots of them. We found that if we 
made the cable 2,388 feet long it would 
stretch four feet to 2,392.” 

The man in the overcoat murmured, 
“Twenty-three eighty-eight!”  wonder- 
ingly, and slapped a corrugated strand. 
“But you haven’t told us how you meas- 
ured off those 2,388 feet.” 

“Oh, we couldn’t measure them off on 
the cable. We gave each wire the proper 
sag, and that made it the right length.” 

“You let them sag a little less than 
266—?” 

“Not 266,” the engineer interrupted. 
“You're thinking of the parabola, the 
shape the cable takes after it’s loaded. 
When it’s first strung up it takes a very 
different curve, called a catenary. So 


| we calculated the sag of a catenary 2,388 


feet long with a 2,310-foot span.” 
“I suppose that meant a lot of more 


| integrals.” 


“Not at all. It was merely necessary to 
find, by successive trials, a number 
which, when divided by its own hyper- 
bolic sine, would equal the cable-length 
divided by half the span, then multiply 
this by the hyperbolic cosine of half the 


| span divided by the number. The result, 


when the original number was subtracted 
from it, was 235.” 

“Then,” said the man with the pipe, 
“you gave the wires a sag of 235 feet, and 
that made them 2,388 feet long?” The 
engineer nodded. “And when the span’s 
in place they’ll stretch—” 

“They'll first turn into a parabola with 
a sag of 256 feet. Then they'll stretch 
four feet, which will make them sag 
another ten, and just meet the bridge 
216 feet above the water.” 

“About measuring that sag,” said the 
man in the overcoat. “You couldn’t have 
done it from above because there’s 
nothing up there. Did you measure 
down to the water?” 

“No. We set up a transit on one 
tower and aimed it at a point on the 
next. The points were calculated so 
that when the cable’s vertex crossed the 
line of sight it would be 235 feet below 


“Well, that was simple enough,” gq) 
the man, with relief. 

“Only,” said the engineer, “that wm 
had to allow for the shape of the earth? 

“Those towers are nearly half a mi, 
apart. If we had sighted straight acrog 
we'd have hit 1.28 inches too high.” 

“Well, that was the last of your prob 
lems, surely!” 

“Almost. We still had to conside 
the temperature of the air. When the 
morning sun warms the east side of, 
tower, the steel expands and it leans 
to the west. In the afternoon it leay 
to the east. The top sways six and, 
half inches in a day. That would throy 
our sights out two feet.” 

“But you couldn’t stop the towers from 
bending!” 

“Hardly. We pointed a collimator, 
sort of telescope, straight down from the 
top of each tower, and when it was ex. 
actly on a mark at the bottom it meant 
the tower was vertical. We had tele. 
phones on the towers, and when we got 
word that both were vertical at the same 
time, we did our sighting.” 

Somebody asked if t!_at was why they 
were constantly in motion—was it that 
even now the tall towers were pulling 
at their ends? 

“Partly,” said the engineer. “But a 
good deal of it’s in themselves. Parts of 
them are always being warmed or cooled 
at different rates.” 

“But all those close calculations,” said 
the man in the overcoat, “are true only 
once in a while then?” 

“Check,” said the engineer. “There 
are no absolute dimensions in a big 
bridge like this. The whole thing is 
constantly squirming around.” 

“What’s the use of such fine calcula- 
tions, then,” the man protested, “when 
they aren’t true the minute after you 
make them?” 

“Oh, these squirmings and shiftings 
don’t bother us,” said the engineer. 
“They’re all calculated in advance, too.” 

“You mean you can tell what this 
bucking steel bronco will be doing at 
any minute?” 

“Sure,” said 
all figured out.” 

But we didn’t ask him how he did 
that. We were becoming a little dizzy 
up there among those hyperbolic cosines. 


the engineer. “That's 


Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, Oc- 
tober, 1936, by permission of the editors. 








Spiderwebs of Steel 
(Concluded from page 8) 


far in the case of the Golden Gate 
bridge. The chief bridge engineer of 
Ohio, J. R. Burkey, says that with the 
same money he could widen, strengthen, 
or completely replace the hundreds of 
obsolete bridges in his state. For every 
huge, spectacular bridge America builds 
today, there are thousands of small ones 
which are condemned or posted for 
restricted loads, horse-and-buggy struec- 
tures which were not meant for freight 
trucks or high-speed busses. America 
must keep up its small bridges if it 8 
going to have any use for the large 
ones. 
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Do You Know? 


Gold Standard—A nation is on the 
gold standard when its money is based 
on the value of gold and a person can 
exchange paper money for gold. At pres- 
ent the United States is not on the gold 
standard because our money cannot 
be exchanged for gold and all gold is 
controlled strictly by the Treasury. 

Townsend old-age pension plan— 
Would have the Government pay all 
people over 65 a pension of $200 a 
month on the condition that they re- 
tired and spent the $200 during the month 
they received it. Money to pay the pen- 
sions would be raised by a two per cent 
tax on all business transactions; that is, 
when a farmer sold wheat he would pay 
two per cent. then when the miller sold 
the flour he would pay two per cent, 
and so on. 

Inflation—Our paper money has 
yalue because it is backed by gold in 
the treasury. When the Government 






Such a process is opposed because 
cheaper money naturally buys less and 
causes prices to rise much faster than 
wages rise. 

Agrarian—Pertaining to the farm; to 
fields and lands, or the farmers. We 
get our word agriculture from the same 
Latin root. 

Patio—Spanish word meaning the 
courtyard of a house or some other 


building. 











Problems in Living 


By Marjorie S. Watts 
6, Concerning Happy Homes 





Beatrice believes there is practi- 
cally no such thing as a really happy 
home. Her own home is torn by 
quarrels, and as it happens, those of 
her nearest acquaintances are simi- 
lar. All these girls and boys are cyni- 
cal about marriage and home life. 
They say you find happy ones only in 
fiction. 


Ask Yourself: 


1. Is this cynicism of Beatrice and 
her friends common among young 
people? Give reasons for your 
opinion. 

2. Do you suppose it would make 
any difference if their parents thor- 
oughly understood what a quarrel- 
some home is doing to their children? 

3. Make a list of all the character- 
istics which you believe are essential 





to the building of a harmonious home. 
Do you think this is worth consider- 
ing? Why? Can a family deliberately 
and successfully cultivate these 
traits? Or is a happy home just a 
Matter of luck? 


Try This: 
Describe to Beatrice at least one 
congenial home you know and tell 


her how you think it happens to be 
that way. 
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prints paper money which is not backed 
by gold reserves, this is called inflation. | 





Prenty of breakfast foods 
will give off flash-in-the-pan en- 
ergy. But when you want a sus- 
tained drive that sparkles through 
60 minutes on the field—you want 
Shredded Wheat! 

Shredded Wheat is 100% whole 
wheat —that’s the answer. Science 
says there’s a little powerhouse of 
energy packed away in each whole 
wheat grain. Shredded Wheat 


BREAKFAST THAT 
FOLLOWS THROUGH 








makes it instantly available. 
Shredded Wheat ensures a sus- 
tained flow of energy into hard- 
driven muscles. 

That’s why Shredded Wheat is 
your ideal support these crisp foot- 
ball mornings. And you won’t have 
to force yourself to pile into those 
nut-brown biscuits, swimming in 
milk, well stacked with fruit. It’s a 
flavor team that’s been gaining 
ground for years! 


Ask for the package showing the picture 
of Niagara Falls and the red N.B.C. Seal 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
THAN A BILLION SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUITS SOLD EVERY YEAR 
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A RECORD BOOK 
THEY’LL BE 
PROUD TO KEEP 





Many of your pupils will wish to keep 


records of school events. With this handy | 


MEM book they can do it easily. 


And of course you want them to keep 
fit so they can set records for themselves... 


this book tells them how. 
All boys and girls want advice on how 


to play games, how to run races, and above | 
all, how to win. The advice of the coun- | the heavens open and a voice calls to 





try’s famous coaches, written especially for | 


this book, will interest them. 
Just send us this coupon and we'll do our 
,share to help you start students on a record- 
making year with a fine record-keeping book. 


Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS 
WE DO NO CANNING 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
* 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT S; 
American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue, N. Y.C. 





I will appreciate receiving ------------------ copies of your 


“Sports M E M Book”’. 

EEE eee ee fee Name of teacher 
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LAUGES 


A Tall Order.—A hard-driving taxi- 
driver ignored a red signal, threatened 
the traffic policeman’s knees, missed the 
street island by a hair, and grazed a bus, 
all in one dash. 

The policeman hailed him, then strolled 
over to the taxi, pulling a big handker- 
chief from his pocket en route. 

“Listen, cowboy!” he growled. “On the 
way back I'll drop this and see if you 
can pick it up with yer teeth.” 

—Montreal Daily Star. 
* 


Prize Snacks 
FOUND—Roll of five-dollar bills. Will 
the owner please form a line at the 
north entrance to Main Building. 
—San Francisco Teachers Bulletin. 


’ 

“I sent my little boy for two pounds 
of plums and you only sent a pound and 
a half.” 

“My scales are all right madam. Have 
you weighed your little boy?” 

ey 

Talkative Lady (on board ship): Can 
you swim? 

Sailor: Only at times, ma’am. 

T. L.: Only at times! How strange; 
and when do. these moments of ability 
come to you? 

Sailor: When I am in the water, ma’am. 


—Exchange. 
The scene is a dress rehearsal of 
“Noah’s Ark.” Hundreds of people and 


animals are running about. But above 
all the confusion can be heard the shrieks 
of the electrician: “What lights shall I 
use? What lights shall I use?” And 


him, “The flood lights, you sap.”—An- 
napolis Log. 
s 
Good Business 
Lapidus, the tailor, left his shop with 
a suit under his arm. Half-way down 
the block, he met a friend. 
“Hello, Lapidus,” greeted the friend. 


| “Where are you. going?” 





Lapidus pointed to the clothes on his 
arm. “I’m taking mine suit to the tailor 
to have it pressed.” 

His friend stepped back. 

“I don’t understand,” he asserted. 
“You're a tailor—and yet you take your 
suit to another tailor to have it pressed?” 

“Ebsolootly,” cried Lapidus. “Dot fel- 
ler’s prices are much more rizzonable!” 

~—-Mark Hellinger (N. Y. American). 


Comrade Harry Moses writes us about 
a boy who could not pronounce the letter 
“r” correctly. 
prove the lad’s speech, asked him to re- 
peat after him: 

“Robert gave Richard a rap in the ribs 
for roasting the rabbit so rare.” 

After. a moment’s thought, the boy 
said: “Bobby gave Dick a poke in the 
side for not cookimg the bunny enough.” 

—American Legion Monthly. 


His teacher, trying to im- - 


OFTHE 
WEEK 





Hostess: It looks like a storm, yoy 
had better stay for dinner. 

Guest: Oh, thanks, but I don’t think 
it’s bad enough for that. 


The young salesman, traveling for the 
first time in a backwoods section of the 
country, came down to the proprietor 
of a country hotel, after a wakeful night, 
with a complaint. 

“I saw two rats fighting in my room 
last night,” he said. 

“Well,” said the landlord, “what do 
you expect for six bits—a bull fight?” 

—The American Legion Monthly, 


True True Story 

As reported by the Los Angeles Ex. 
aminer Case No. 11,263-C, involving 
illegal liquor transactions, was called by 
Federal Judge George Cosgrave of that 
city. 

“Your name?” inquired the court of 
the defendant. 

“Coates, sir—Marvin Coates,” replied 
the defendant. 

“Coates,” commented the court. And 
to the second defendant: “Your name?” 

“Panz, sir—Tony Panz,” was the reply, 

“Coates and Panz—well, well” com- 
mented the court. And to the third de- 
fendant, who had suddenly begun to 
squirm and loosen his collar. “Your 
name, by no chance could be—ah—Collar 
or Cuff, for instance?” 

“No, sir; no, sir—it’s—it’s—” 

“Out with it,” ordered the court. 

“It’s Shurtz, Judge, honest—Harold 
Shurtz,” gulped the defendant. 

The court took a swallow of water, 
and in a low, tense voice inquired: “Are 
you gentlemen—Coates, Panz and Shurtz 
—represented by counsel?” 

The defendants cast agonized glances 
at each other, but stood mute. Seeing 
their predicament Assistant United 
States Attorney Jack Powell hastily in- 
terposed the information that “Their at- 
torney is Mr. Vest, your honor—Charles 
Vest.” 


—Pathfinder. 
« 


May I see General Blank today? 
I’m sorry, the General is ill. 
May I ask what made him ill? 
Oh, just things in General. 


I WANT YOU 


Work for “Uncle Sam” 
Start $1260 to $2100 a year 
MEN—WOMEN Common Educa- 
tion usually sufficient. Many 193? 
appointments. Short hours. Write 
to me immediately for free 32-pase 
book, with list of positions and full 

particulars. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. S-253 Rochester, N. Y. 
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NOTRE DAME’S 


ATHLETIC 
TRAINER 


Eugene 
“Scrap Iron” 
Young says: 





ee 

I have found from long experience that ripe ba- 
nanas are an excellent food for athletes. Bananas 
are not only nourishing and readily digestible, 
but they are a splendid source of food-energy.”’ 























RAINER Young knows what he’s talking 

about. For years he has been getting the 
famous Notre Dame “Traveling Irish” teams in 
condition—and keeping them there. And when 
he recommends that bananas be included in the 
diet of athletes, he’s merely preaching 
what he practices. 





Include bananas in your training diet 
lists. Bananas contain vitamins (A, B, C 
and G), essential minerals, supply quick 
and lasting food energy, and are easily 
digested. When golden yellow—flecked 
with brown—they’re fully ripe and at 
their best for flavor and nutrition—one 
of Nature’s finest foods. 








UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 3.1i-14-36 
Educational Department 

1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a free copy of your valuable booklet 
“How To Make Thar Team.” 
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Address 












City State 








PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
























SRI te em 


Here is your opportunity 


to win a university scholarship 
| IN THE THIRD ANNUAL IBM 


4 





‘reative riting Competition 


vi 

i If you are a Junior or Senior student in a United States High 
i School, you may write a composition of not more than fifteen 
hundred words on the subject: 

f 


TODAY’S NEED FOR THOUGHTFUL EFFORT 


and enter it in this literary competition. 

The winner will receive a four-year tuition scholarship in any 
American University. His school will be completely equipped with 
either an International Sound or Time Distribution System. 
al One student in each state or territory will receive an inscribed os 
wrist watch, and each school producing a state winner will be pre- 
sented with a valuable equipment award. 

Now is the time to enroll —take full advantage of this oppor- 
tunity to honor yourself and your school. 
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AWARDS: A four-year tuition schol- tories, may compete. Children of this Com- inch sheets. An official entry number, 

arship in any American University pany’s employees are not eligible. secured from contest headquarters, 

the winner may. choose. QUALIFICATIONS: All compositions sub- ™ust be attached. No other identifi- 
A complete International Sound or mitted must have the approval of tocal school ation is permissible. 

Time Distribution System for the authorities. Only the three best manuscripts CLOSING DATE: All entries to be 
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j winner's school. from each school may be entered. forwarded to thenearest International 
| Inscribed wrist-watches for all state FORM OF ENTRY: Manuscripts, composed Office not later than midnight, Satur- 

‘ or territorial winners. of no more than 1,500 words are to be typed day, March 20, 1937. 
Choice of International Mailing or written legibly in ink on one side of 8x11 ORIGINALITY: Manuscripts must 
\ Scale, All-Electric Writing Machine be the original work of the students 

































Duplicate awards in the event of ties. should be addressed to the Educational 


or Insto Time Stamp for each state /)/% . ‘ who submit them. Entrants submit- 
winner's school. (Write for complete details ting plagiarized material are subject 
ELIGIBILITY: Only Junior and Department, International Business 
Senior students in public, private Machines Corporation, 270 Broadway, 


Bronze plaque for each school pro- to prosecution. 
and parochial high schools, through- | \ ] P N I lI ( N f I New York, N. Y. Official entry forms 


ducing a winner. HEADQUARTERS: All inquiries 
out the United States, and Terri- ‘ Ves C y N ES are available only at this office. 










General Offices 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. ’ CORPORATION 





